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INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—SENIOR 
per. RTMENT. —The: Connell are ready to ecelve 
APPLICA TON S for the PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE and MODERN HISTORY, Candidates must 
be Members of the united Church of England — Ireland. 
Applications, ac by test mu 
on or before Saturday, the “Zz June, at the Secretary 's Office, 
ae a L wad infermation may be obtained. 
ril 1 JNO. LONSDALE, Principal. 


fe COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Principal—The Rev. J. A "EMERTON, M. A. Oxon., Curate of 


nwe 

PARENTS and GU. ARDIANS, desirous of selecting a School 
in a healthy situation, the of 
a Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, | moral training, 
and domestic care, on liberal terms, may obtain arent tuses, 
on application (if by letter, pre-paid) to the Rev. T. T. 
D.D. Rectory, Hanwell ; J. acbride, Esq, D.C. Princips 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxford; and of the Principal at the School. 


ERMAN EPIC POETRY.—The SECOND 
OURSE of MR. AUGUST HIRSCH’S ANNUAL LEC- 

TURES will commence, at WILLI1s's Rooms, St. Jamgs’s, on 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 2ist instant, at Lp ° eee. Tickets 


for the Course, One Guinea. P; con- 
taining the selected passages, with verbal and interlined trans- 
lation, may be nat at Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Sams, 1, St. James’s-street; Messrs. Black & Arm- 
strong, 8, Welling ‘on-street North; Messrs. C. & H. Senior, 49, 
all; Mr. D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 

















ONDON LIBRARY.—The Committee an- 
nounce that the time specified in their Circular for the 
rece Rice of the Names of Subscribers, has been extended to 
SATURDAY, the 30th instant, after which day ulterior mea- 
sures Ont be announced. 
ave Sean @ ned at Messrs. Longman & Co.'s, Pater- 
noster-raw ; at oxon’s, Dover-street ; at Mr. Ridgway’s, 
Diccagilly 5 r. Fraser r's, Regent-street; at Messrs. Rivin 
& Co.'s. i Paul's Churchyard ; at Mr. Hatcha’ ay Pice 
at Meer. Taylor and Walton’s, Gower-street; at M: 
Pall Mall Bast ; at Mr: Rodwell’s, Bond-street; 
ac 


“THOMAS CARLYL ‘ 
EM. CARLYLE } Hon. Secretaries. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London ; George-street, 
inburgh ; and Dame-street, 
Institu ted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
yy —~ ter Learmonth, Esq. 
Jobn Deans Compbel. a Niehera Oliverson. . "Esq. 
Yoon Fane De S alis, Esq Divie Robertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, E 
James Gooden, fea. John Small, Esq. 
Jobn Kingstea, & _ Stoddart, Esq. 


enzie, 
The secarann rest of a rt Cs Con 


y. Heoner “4 
and at Messrs. 





May 12, 1840. 





poration are, UNQU 


TIONABLE SECURITY. REMIUM, =. a 
oa of all th mportant a ya he hitberts offered to 
the Public both in the Fire: and Life Department. 


eters Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 





Pall } 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


HE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this 
Society, for the ELECTION of OF FICERS, &c., will be 

held at 21, ae ae-GrRees. on MONDAY, the 25th instant, at 
ONE The Evening Meeting’ will take place as 
weeel at NINE rn clock. The Members will dine together, at 
SIX o'clock precisely, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 


James’s-street. “ 
_ May, 1840. ____ JOHN WASHINGTON, | Secretary. — 


“Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGA TE'S ROOMS. 

By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, on TUESDAY. May 19, 

VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROPERTY, including the COLLECTION of 

JOHN BRITTON, Esq. F.S.A.; comprising Roman, British, and 
other Curiosities, Carved Cabinets, Suits of Armour, Marble 
Busts, Original Miniatures, fine foods An Painting by Holbein, 
— uisite Carvings in Ivory and W Ancient Seals and Casts, 
numerous other Articles of Virta 


Also, on THURSDAY, May 21, and two following days, 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS, inclating * Selection of Modern Novels and Romances, 
comprising Works the most popular Authors, being a POR- 
eave of the STOC Rot an eminent Publisher, and the DUPLI- 

TES of a Circulating Library. 
be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 


DR, BUTLER’S ALDINES, 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on DAY, June Ist, and Eight 
nk Days (Sunday excep 

HE SECOND PART “of the LIBRARY of 
the late Right Rev. SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., Bishop of 

Lichfield. 

Consisting of the most extensive series ever sub- 
mitted to public sale, of BOOKS printed by Aldus Pius Manu- 
tius, his Son Paulus Manuatius, and his Grandson Aldus Manutius, 
from 1494 to 1597; to which is - 7 alarge Collection of Works 
connected with the Aldine Seri 

May be viewed two days ar Catalogues had. 


IMMENSE SAL or LAeTines, Pe ENGRAVINGS, 
Ait the City of Gloucester, duty free. 

yous CROSSE begs to announce that he is in- 

tructed by the Assignees of Mr. B. BONNER, a Bankrupt, 

to Sell by Auction, without ae on MONDAY, — = of 

June, and Eleven f come ri 00 Oil 

and Water Colour Paintings, 400 Sage vings, Carvings i fn Wood, 

Ivory, and Marble, and Articles of Virta: also —, of 2,500 
Volumes of Books. in which is a valuable ‘Law Lib 

Oltices, Glowces to sonadene week previous to Sale, at tM. Crosse’s 

llices, ¢ 




















PUBLISHED GRATIS, 


Bes NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM, with 

SELECT CAFALOGOR describing all the best 
modern Publications to May, 1840, is ee ready. FAMILIEs, 
READING SOCIETIES, no *BOOK CLUBS, throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, desiring to be supplied with all 
Works, Magazines, and Reviews regularly for perusal, upon the 
most advantageous ‘Terms, can obtain the above Gratis and 
Postage free, on application to Mr. —_. Public Librarian, 19, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square, Londo! 


GnDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 
he Public are informed that the SHOREHAM BRANCH 
RAlL Way was OPENED on Monday, the 11th of May inst.; 
and that on and after the, 12th of pag last. § the Trains of the 
Company will start, as under, until further notice ;— 
From Brighton: Morning, 9, 11; afternoon, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 
From Shoreham: Morning, 8, 10, 12; afternoon, 2, 4, 6, 8. 
ON SUNDAYS, 
From Brighton : Morning, 10; afternoon, }before 3, 6, 8, } after 9. 
From Shoreham: Morning, 9; afternoon, 2, 5,7, 9. 
The fares will be, first-class carriage, is. ; second Gitte, 9d.; 
thivd do. 6d. In the coupé of the first-class carriages 
N.B. The trains will call at the intermediate _— to take 
up and set down passengers. The doors of the booking-office 
will be closed precisely at the hours appointed for departure, 
after which no person will be aTHOM to as WOOD, Store a 
May 1940, 


Me 











. in the event of dispute or difficulty arising, to refer 
the question to arbitration. 
Cee for losses in London are settled at the Office, 449, West 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

ire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates ; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very fvenrate to oe Assured. 

LIFE PARTMENT. 

This Incorporation eflects | Lite Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without fits, or with Pestiatpatien 3 in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular  periots, without being sub- 
ject to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's Offices ; - of ae Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

‘0. 449, West Stra .G. SMITH. Secretary. 
No. 78, King William-street, City. 


ALEDONIAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PA ANY. premmoned from No, 8, pola meee et oe to IM 
LONDON DGE, Southwark, to No. 27, MOOR 

STREET. city. for the INSURANCE of Lives, La ay a 

oe caved, and een Annuities, Endowments, and 








‘a James Inglis, fesidone Manager. 
George Pilcher, dnt. Surgeo' rt Sturmy, Esq. Solicitor. 
Head Office, Bann-oTReet, epee 
Edinburgh Board of Direct 
Arch. Anderson, Esq. enry Raeburn, Esq. 


Thomas Johnson, isa. J. Newton, Esq.” 
Alexander Lowe, Esq. T. Rankin, Esq. 
ae Baird, Esq. T. Clapperton, Esq. 

Dr. Neill. William Henderson, Esq. 
a ak Baxter, Andrew Sceales, Esq. 


Esq. 
D. Dickie, Esq. Benepe EN, Henderson, Physician. 
John ‘Moinet, Esq. Secretary—J. A . Campbell, Esq. Law Agent. 
ear, oe ryt Bank of Scotland. 
er for Ireland i—Christopher Eiffe, Rea! ry Dame-st., Dublin. 
CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COM PANY, incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1805, offers to the public the ‘security of an 
ample subscribed Capital as a Gugrersoe Fond. together with 
all the advantages of profits on the Mut 


Mowate 


FUTURE AND EXISTING c HIL DREN. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANnY Ivy OFFICE, E Ne. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. CAPITAL, 5 
George Alf ay Esq. M.P. oll 
William Butterworth Bayley. Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying accordi ing to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his fature Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given age. 

Ssanven +—Wife aged 21—8/. 18s. 6d, Annual Premium for 22 
years; or, 134/. 1s. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 

ife Assurances and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE ( OMPANY, 

8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. 

William Cory, Esq. 

William Davis, Esq. 

Lawrence Dorgan, ea A. T: hompson ‘Smyth, Esq. 

William Sones. E Freie kT. bow "sq. 

Maj. -Ge jodson,&.1.C.S, George W uiches d, Esq. 

Aealiee. —George Pearson, og Skinner iow Esq., 
William Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. 


John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
enry Lawson, — 
see Row, Es 


Medical Officers. 

Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 

W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 

HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 

tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates ¢ Senin, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 

will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 

surances for limited periods. 

iberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

Increasing aes of Premiam. 





Annual Premium fi able d 
First five |Second five fr hard rd dre Fourth five Remainder 
Age.| Years. Years. | Yea Years of Life. 
15 | £0 .- 4 £1 35] £1 7 th £113 1 £1 18 lo 
2| 1 1e7] IMs 214] 297 
Bo : 0 4 117 3 | 256 ; 15 8 384 
45 6 2u 37 6 43 


By mh. of the Board of pA A iy WM. i. WRIGHT, Sec. 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY, 37, OLp Jewry. Established 1834, 
Directors. 
James Burchell, Esq. Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
zone Clayton n, Esq. Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
Jobn Cole. Ess Vaientine Knight, Esq. 


Solomon Cohen, Esq Colonel Robinson. 
Samuel Wm. Rowsell Eee. 
Folliott Scott Stokes, Esq 


Richard Godson, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. Sir A. Green, k.C.H. 
James Whiskin, Esq. 


.N. 

E. Haiswell, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. | Henry ‘Thomas W indsor, Esq. 
Ac:uary—Peter Hardy, Esq. B.R.S 

{ {The principle of this Soc won | is that of mutual assurance. A 

careful investigation is annually made into the affairs of the 

Society, and the entire profits are unreservedly divided among 

the members. 

‘The Society offers to assurers,in addition to the acknowledged 
benefits of a rapidly increasing mutual society, the security of 
an ample accumulated capital, invested in government and real 
securities. 

‘he deed of settlement, which is enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery, limits the responsibility of the Society to the existing 
funds of the Institution. The Members are thus entirely treed 
from individual responsibility, which is so often a drawback to 
the advantages of mutual guarantee. 

The amount of the additions or bonus which‘the Society has 
already been enabled to declare, although determined with the 
utmost caution, fully justifies the expectations of its most 





“4 the risk which attends every such A in the outeet 
emiums charged will be found liberal, and are rated as 
low os safety will permit, and may be made payable Yearly, Half- 





suppor je 

A short account of the Society, containing tables of the an- 
nual and other premiums, and the principal rules and regula- 
tions, may be obtained by application at the office, between the 
hours of ten and four o’cloc 

A Court of Directors is holden every Wednesday at half-past 
two o'clock in the afternoon, for the admission of new members. 

PETER HARDY, Actuary. 

















Yearly, or Quarterly. ‘zample. 

For the whole Life, For the whole Life, 

_ WITHOUT ., WITH 
Partici of Profits. Participation of Profits, 
Quar- Half- | Quar- 
Age| Yearly. Vastly. terly. ||Ase) Yearly. Yearly. terly. 
£s.d\£ 8.4\£ 8. d. £2. d)£ 8. dJ\£ 8. d. 
lft Sh fies ahnlesen 3 alens 
30/2 6 3/1 4 0,012 2)/30;211 1]/1 6 1/013 3 
35/242 3)1 7 4/0131 35/217 6/1 9 4;01411 
40/3 0 91111 6/016 0} 40/3 5 6/113 8) 017 2 
45/310 8/116 9/018 9/}45)315 6] 1 18 10) 019 10 
50/4 3 3)2 3 5\1 2 2! 48 4/2 510/135 
55/419 1/211 10/1 6 7)}55/5 4 2)/214 8}1 8 O 
60/6 0 91/3 3 6/112 71616 5 413 Gwill4 4 








The Company also, at an advanced | Premium, assures 5 Lives 
| a ys on the party attaining the age of 60, or before it, should 

eath ensue. 

P. tuses, and every information afforded tis, at the 

— = JAMES INGLIS, Manager. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRoGMORTON StrREBT, Bank, Lonpon. 
Empowered by. i of Parliament. 
ing are among t vantages of this Company :— 

LA te "salstied apital, with a rapidly accumulating 
Premium Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities. 

2. Charging the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
thereby in effect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
tain Bonus without any risk. 

3. Assurances effected upon lives up to the Be 80. 

4. Premiums payable Half-yearly or Quarte: 

. Advances made on Policies when their value exceeds 501. 

. The Policies of this es ade an 1 | meee wed by the Company. 

t Tables upon ani scale of payment. 

Assurances for advances orn aon as security for debts, or 
when the lone Yea outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
e are peculiarly calculated to meet the inter- 
classes of assurers. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 100/. 








Age. | For 5 Years.| For 7 Years.| Term of Life. 
% | £1 0 3 | £1 0 7 1 
20 11 13 1 1 9 10 
= - ? : H ; : 4 = = 
A Board 1) Digectors ‘ith the Medical Othcers attend daily. 
"EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the ensuing year on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 3ist December, 1810. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the copertaney they now have of sharing in the bouus so soon 
to be declared by immediately making proposals. 

‘The following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. for the whole period of life,on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit may remain at five per ceut. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 








Age. wg: ze. With Profits. 
Wee rececececeerLl 13 10--- arta | " ome Cont. 
20.. 310 eee 
40.006 - 3 3 ‘ 
50.. oo 





soce 6 Oeeercceees 
Ann ual Premium for assurin 1002. hy at a fixed age, Or at 
death. should it occur before the party attains that age 





to be attained. Sixty. Sixty-five Seventy, 
A ee yf eee og ig 5 

Be Bice SS ilenener SUE Mecsas 210 8 
a. 5a 419 0 403 97 
GETETOS, £ 88.0.00000 w f aecanege FF Wy comma 


Examp.e.—A person cond 20, by paying an annual premium 
of 2/., becomes entitled to 100/. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that age. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t ay may 
make their appearance and pass the memcal examination before 
the Agents, kdward Frederik Aas Esq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 
, Cannon-street, and 8. I e, Esq. Surgeon, 9, 7 id Jewry. 
svery information will be altorded on ss Waterloo. to the Resi- 
dent eo Edward Berd, isa. loo-place. Pro- 
pos: at 3 o'clock, and any 
other d oy A To, may he ‘ade at tal past 2 o'clock, when 


2 ale ‘Thomson, Esq., *s Surgeon, is in 
———— EDWAKD LENNOX BOYD. See. 
Just published, in post 8vo. bound in cloth, 7s. 

HE WITCH (La Bruja), or a Picture of the 


Court of Rome. Found among the Manuscripts of a re- 
spectable Theologian, a great Friend of | on Court. ‘Transleted 











fi the Spanish by MARKOPHRATE 
tom the Spanifh i schard & SoD, 187, Piccadilly. 
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HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. 20. < - be published on TUESDAY NEXT. 
& J. E. Taylor, Bee _Lion-court, Fleet-street; A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh ; and J. ¢ Dublin. 
HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER RE- 
VIEW, (No. LXVD, _~ be yentshed on the 27th of May, 
5 ‘GEORG E CRUIKSH: ANK ‘with Cuts and Etchings). 
2. DUTCH and GERMA HOOLS Ss. 


. LYRICS of a LIFEG UaRDsMan N. 
REME DIES for the SLAVE TRADE—Fowell Buxton— 


4. 
5. PRINCE ALBERT. 

6. SIR SAMUEL ROMII ry 
7. 

8. 








wels> 


AME ~y AN BOUNDARY QUESTION (with Illustrative 


Notices of Nes Books. 
1. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, London. 
New Buriington-street, May 16. 
M* BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, , 





Ie 
THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CANADA, 
(1837—1839.) 
With Notes of a Winter Voyage to New York, and Journey 
thence to the British Possessions. 
‘To which is added —_ 
A Review of the Social, Commercial, and Political Condition of 
the, Canadian People. 
By R. PRESTON, 
Late of the’ Governine nt Service at Toronto. 
ols. _ Sv0. 












THE MAID?’S HUSBAND. 


A NOVEL, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The title of this novel is both singular and attractive, but 
the conte ats are still more so. The novel is lively, witty, full 
of contrast, replete with incident, and throughout, there is a 


combination of good feeling and sound principle.”—Morning 


MII. 
4 NARRATIVE OF 
A WHALING VOYAGE oe THE GLOBE 
During the Years 1833, 1835, and 1836. 
by F. DEBELL BENNETT, Esq, P.LG.S. &e. 

“ A work alike use eful and agreeable. Mr. Bennett’ s educa- 
tion and studies have given him more extended views than the 
venerality of visitants to distant places possess. Land where 
ee would, he had various objects of remark in earth, air, ocean, 
plants, animals, and man ; and he brought to their observation 
a trained ability.”—Spectator. 


IV. 
MRS. 8S. Cc. HALL’S «BUCCANEER, 
Complete, oe six SPRLLINGS, 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
= The Buecaneer’ is a work of very high merit, and will take 
rank with the best fictions of its class in our language.” —Allas. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


I. 
STEP 4 EN 
A — 


DUGARD. 
3 vols. 


ME me JOURNALS, AND rc OF 
AMUEL PEPYs, ESQ. 

Including a "7 ARRATIVE of his VOY AG e os S PANGIER. 
The whole now first published from the Originals, and forming 
the Completion of the Pepys’ Memoirs. 

2 vols. Svo, with Portraits. 

Xichard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 

Publ lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesiy. 

ELEGANT LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Now in course of fin dlic ation, in neatly bound pocket volumes, 


mi be with Dp a 
ik s ANDAI NOVELS 
a2 ROM: t Rg 
‘The following Works are now, among many others, included 
in this popular Series :— 

Mrs, S$. C. Hall’s Buccaneer, 1} Mr. Hook's Jack Brag, Max- 

well, The ree s Daughter, 
Capt. Chamier’s Ben Brace, 1 
vo 
Mr. fone Rory O’More, 1 








each in lv 

Mrs. ‘T’ rollope’ $ vi icar of Wrex- 
bill, 1 vol. 6s. 

€ Mr. Morver’ s Zohrab, Haijji 

Mr. James's Darnley, Philip| Baba, Hajji pase! in England, 

Augustus, De L'Orme, Henry each in 1 vo! 

Masterton, each in 1 vol. 6s. "7 Bdgeworth’ s ; Helen, 1 vol. 
Br. Hope’ s Anastasius, 2 vols. 
Mr. Maxwe ll's Stories of Water- 
Cast. Marryat's Peter Simple, Blake, or My Life, 

Jacob Faithful, Japhet in The Bivoune, each in avol.Gs, 

Search of a F: athe er, King’s | Mr. Cooper's Pilot, Spy, Last of 

Own, Mr. Midshipman Easy,| the Mohicans, Prairie, Pio- 

Newton Forster, Pacha of| neers, Borderers, Lionel Lin- 


Ph ae A Tales, each ini vol. 6s. coln, Water Witch, Bravo, 
bulw er’ s Last Daysof| Red Rover, Headsman, Hei- 
Pompeii, Pez Clifford, Eu-| denmauer, Precaution, each 









gene Aram *h in 1 vol. 6s. in 1 vol. 6s. 
Richard Rentioy, New Burlington-street. 
To be had also of all Booksellers. 


oa On the 29th of May will be publ ished, a new and splendid | : 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 


complete in one large 8vo. volume; illustrated with ip. 
wards of 400 wood engravings by Grandville; handsomely bound 
in cloth, lettered, price One Guinea. 
Also, Part VIII. (completing the work) price 2s. 6d. 

“ Altogether this standard edition is worthy of its title.”— 
Spee! ator, 

“It is impossible to present to the publis materials better 
calculated to strengthen their minds and set them thinking, and 
‘therefore we wish success to the publishers; and so far as that 
success may depend upon the merits of this edition, they are 
fairly entitied to it. The artist has seized the humour of the 
original with great spirit, and the notes throw a satisfactory 
light on the design of the author, and render the satire more 
intelligible to the modern reader.”"—Athenew 

* Alcogether a cheaper or more attractive edition of a standard 
author cannot be conceived.”—United Service Gazette. 

“The embellishments are very numerous, and their execution 
remarkably good; the spirit of the author being very happily 
cony eyed by them. "Morning Herald. 

*In the whole range of illustrated editions that have yet 
issued from the British press, there is not one that can compete 
with the one now 7 us, in the beauty and variety oF its 
illustrations.’ *—Old England. 

‘his work is in wa way elegantly produced.”—Monthly 


R ° 
—_ London: Hayward & Moore, Paternoster-row. 





Dedicated, by bay mea to Her Majesty the Gna Dowager. 
This day, in demy 8vo. price 
OAN OF ARC: a Play in Five Acts. 
J. A. SARGANT, 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbonrn-fane, King William-street, City, 
d all Booksellers. 


SCHOMBURGK’S BRITISH GUIANA. 
This day is published, in or, wih a coloured Map, in cloth, 


(7 CANA = | DESCRIPTION of BRITISH 
ANA, Geographical and Statistical: exhibiting its 
pqsouness and Capabilities, together with the present state and 
future Condition and Prospects of the Colony. By BOBERT 
H. SCHOMBURGK, Esq. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Stationers *-hall-court. 
a AND TRADE IN THE sae 9 gl SEAS. 
is day is published, in 8vo. price 7: 
CHEEN , and the PORTS on the NORTH 
and EAST COASTS of SUMA ATR AG with incidental 
Notices of the TRADE in the EASTE N SE: AS, and the Ag- 
gressions of the Dutch. By JOHN ANDERSON, Esq., late of 
the Hon. sit India Company’s Civil Service at Penang, Singa- 


pore, and Mz 
chy ‘Wm. H. Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street. 


Next week will be published, New Editions of the 
ADIES’ KNITTING and NETTING BOOK; 
being the Fifth of the First Series and the Second of the 
Second Series. 
Also, nearly ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Annals of Humble Life. 
John Miland, Librarian, 35, Chapel- Stvent, Belgrave-square. 
Library Terms 
One Year, 5l. 5s.; Six Months, 3. 3s.; Three Months, 1. 16s. 


APS of the Sociery for the Dirruston of 
Userut_KNowLence. 
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pe. NY The Islands in the Pacific, in two Maps, on the 15th 


of Ju 
by be “Fourth Number of the POLITICAL SERIES appeared 
on the 1th inst 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 7th May, 1340. 


REV. HENRY MELVILL’S SERMONS—New Volume. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. in boards, the 2nd edition of 
ERMONS posnened ¢ at Cambridge, during the 
Month of November, 18 
By HENRY MELVIL L, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell ; and formerly Fellow 
and ‘Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Published by request. 
Rivingtons, St. Poul's Caprenzard, and Waterloo-place; and 
sold by I. Groveton. 2 and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
0, by the same Author, 


3rd edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
2nd edition, 8vo. 

















1, Sermons. 

2. Sermons. Volume the Second. 
10s. 6d. 

8. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 5th 
edition, 8vo. 5s. 

4. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 3rd 
edition, 8vo. 5s. 
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M ATTHIZ’S GR EEK GRAMMAR. 
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2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





Il. 
MATTHIA’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
‘or the Use of Schools. 


Sixth Edition, revised. 

IIL. 

WORDSWORTH” S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 
For the Use of Schools. 

New Eiition, — 3s. 6d. bound. 


l2mo., 3s. bound. 


BUTTMAN’S “LEXILOGUS. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


v. 
BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE 
OF THE oe VERBS. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


vi. 
HASE’S GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES 
Or, a Popular Account of the Public and zie wate Life of the 
ncient — — Svo. 


COLERIDGE’S “INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Vill. 
MITCHELL’S PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the 
Ise of Universities and Schools 
1, ACHARNENSES.—2. WAsps.—3. KNI 
0s. each; 5. FroGs, 
1X. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 
Edited, with English Notes. 8vo. 12s. 












4. CLoups, 8vo. 


Xe 
MULLER’S DORIANS. 
Translated by TUFNEL and LEWIS. 
New Edition, revised. 2 vols. svo. 26s. 


SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


xII. 
A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By WALTER P. POWELL. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


XII 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
For Students at College and Schools. 
svo. in preparation. 


XIV. 
BECKER’S SCENES OF ROMAN LIFE. 
T seicngge from the ay mg 
. post 8vo. (ln the Pr 
John Murray, dthaupatie-ateont ¢ Pucker: Talboys, & Vincent, 
Oxford; Deighton & Stevenson, Cambridge. 





w ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boun 
OMMENTARI ES ON srt DE ARE. 
By the Right Hon. T. P. COURTENAY. 
“ We have vead this work with pleasure, as the production af 
a scholar and a gentleman of refined taste and acute judgmen 
‘he many new points of view which he takes, and the man 
lights which he throws upon passages of the immortal pany 
command our lively interest ; and the pains which he has taken 
to rescue real and actual history from the overwhelming magic 
of the dramatist deserve the thanks of every lover of truth. 
This investigation of the authorities on which Shakspeare leant 
for his historical facts is both curious and instructive, and the 
whole deserves the attention of the a as an almost insepa- 
rable companion to y aet Tonk © 's Plays. Indeed, it is a work 
without which we do not look to see a zoupectalio library or 
—— of polite literature.”’— Literary Gazet: 
Henry Colburn, publisher, 13, Great SE 


Just published, by D. A. Tajboge. Oxford, and 113, Fleet-street, 
i . 
r LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM 


e LIBRI, qui supersunt omnes et deperditorum fragmenta. 
Ex recensione Arn. Drakenborchii ad Codicum Bambergensis et 
Vindobonensis fidem passim retficta a Joanne Theophilo Kreys- 
sig. a Crevierii, Strothii, Ruperti, aliorumque, 
selec nim padtersones Niebubrii, Ma bag ema re et suas addi- 
dit TR RAVE Rs TWISS, J.C.B. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Socius et Tutor. 
Vol - 95. 6d, . cloth lettered, to be completed’ in 4 vols. 

Fuss’s Roman Aatiguies, © translated from the 
third edition, 8vo. cloth lettered, 12s. 

A Manual of the Political ‘Antiquities of Greece, 
historically considered, from the German of C. F. Pasmenn, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg. Svo. cloth, 

“Next to Miller, Wachsmuth’s Greek Antiquities, con C.F. 
Seayene s Manual of Greek ay are the most import- 

4 3. 


"—Thirlwall's Hist. of Greece, vol. i 
arge vols. 8vo. a 2s. boa rds, 


ISTORY ‘PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUS- 
TRATED, from the Pol of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By, GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.LA., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Colleze, Dublin. 
‘His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of oor 
tions, and connexion of parts, that render it not merely & est 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which a 
student can obtain a — view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion.’’"—Foreign Quarte: 
London : Dusees. & Malcolm, a paleo 


2 vols. 8vo. price 2. 
SECOND COURSE of ‘Sk: MONS for the 
Year, containing Two for each Sunday, and one for each 
Holiday : abridged trom the most eminent Divines of the Esta- 
my oy Church, and adapted to the Service of the day ; intended 
for the use of Families and | gts ols. 
the Rey. J. R. ‘PITM AN, A.M. 

“There is no question vane h the clerg: ey are more frequently 
asked, and in which they find it more diflicult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply, than this—What sermons would they recommend 

for the use of a private family? We really think that Mr. Pit- 
man’s work bids fair to supply the ‘“Gaficiency which has been 
so much regretted.”’—British Critic. 

A Third Edition, revised throughout, of the FIRST COURSE, 
is just pamnet, same size and price as above 

ovdon: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternostet-row. 

















In 15 vols, 8vo. (being bg $4 ~~ gga edition), price 


ar 
HE WHOLE WORKS of the Right Rev. 
JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore, with a Life ‘of the Author, re a Critical Exami- 
nation of his Writings. By the — Rev. REGINALD HEBER, 

D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta 

Also may be had separate, by the same Author, in 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Holy Living and Dying; together with Prayers, 
containi . the Whole Duty of aC bristian, and the parts of de- 
votion fitted to all occasions, and furnished for all necessities. 
London: Longman, Orme, rown, Green, & L, ye J. 
Richardson; Hatchard & Son; J. G. & F. Rivington ; : Bohn; 
cominen. Adams & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm; bimpkia, Mar- 
shall & Co.; E Zon; b. Fellowes : H. Botin 5 C. Dolman ; 
H. Bic kere de i. Parker, Oxford; J.& J.J . Deighton, Cam- 
bridge; G. eS Robinson, Liverpool ; and W. “Strong, Bristol. 











2nd edition, in : vol. 8vo. (the 2 vols. connpapeentd, illustrated 


Portrait, Xc. price 16s. cloth, 
HE LIFE of JOHN SERB, D.D. E.RS., 


late Bishop of Limerice my itha Selection from his Letters. 
By the Rev. CHAS. FORSTER, B.D., one of the six Preachers 
in the Cathedral of heist pe formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop. 

* As a relative anda friend, Bishop Jebb here shines as brightly 
as he does as a scholar; and what is yet more valuable, they 
who had not the privilege of seeing Bishop Jebb after his illness, 
will learn from Mr. Forster an accurate and most interesting 
account how a Christian could suffer, and turn his suffering into 
a blessing to himself and others. e whole of the biography 
is written ina spirit of good feeling and good taste, which do 
the highest honour to Mr. lorster.”—British Magazine. 

* The life of this exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accom- 
plished, and pious man, not only teems with the most weighty 
lessons of a practical kind, for the imitation of every Church- 
man in England, and still more especially in Ireland at the 
present time, but it exhibits one of the most engaging and 
soundly-constituted characters that have ever been delineated 
for the lasting benefit of mankind.’ "—Monthly Review. 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, : 37, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth 
A LEXICON, Hebrew, Chaldee, a English ; $ 
compiled from the most conroved Sources, Oriental and 
European, Jewish, and Christian; with an English Index, alpha- 
betically arran ed, forming a rev versed Dictionary, English, He- 
brew, and Cha dee. By Professor LEE, D.D. Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, Prebendary of 
Lristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. & 
y the same ya Ml 
1. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language; com- 
prised in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best autho- 
rities, and augmented with much original matter, drawn princi- 
pall (from Oriental sources; designed for the use ef students in 
the Jniversities. 2nd edition. In 8vo. 14s, cloth. 
2. The Book of the Patriarch Job. Translated 
from the original Hebrew, as nearly as possible in the terms and 
— of the authorized Lnglish Version. In Svo. 18s. cloth. 

. Six Sermons on the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
oem their Nature, Interpretation, and some of their most im- 
portant Doctrines, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
&e. In 8vo. lis. clo’ 

Also, may be had, a New Edition of 
Van Der Hooght’ s Hebrew Bible. In 1 large 
vol. &vo. (1,200 pages), price 15s. cloth ; fine paper, 21s. cloth. 
* The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
reprint of Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Lible, which has been re- 
vised Vai Hurwitz."’"—Journal of Education. 
ndon; Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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REVIEWS 

Address to the Baronets’ Committee, on the Sub- 
ject of the Chartered Rights and Privileges of 
the Order. By William Crawford, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Standing Counsel to the Order. 
8vo. 1837. 

Dignity, Precedence, §c. of the Honourable the 
Baronettesses of the Realm. 12mo. 1839. 


Tue public has heard much, and, we believe, 
are likely to hear more, of the claims of the 
Baronets to certain “rights, privileges, and 
distinctions ;” and, as the subject excites much 
interest among a class, and will have some 
novelty for all, and as the tracts above men- 
tioned have been published, we are perhaps 
justified in considering it a matter fairly within 
our critical cognizance. 

The Orver or Baronets was created by King 
James the First, in May, 1611, ostensibly for the 
defence of Ireland, and especially for the secu- 
rity of the province of Ulster, but really as a 
means for recruiting the Royal Treasury. The 
execution of this notable project was originally 
intrusted to Commissioners, who were authorized 
to treat with a certain number of such Knights 
and Esquires as might present themselves with 
offers of assistance for the service of Ireland. 
They were to signify to such of them as desired 
to be admitted into the Dignity of Baronets, 
that they must maintain thirty foot-soldiers 
in Ireland for three years at eight-pence a 
day, and pay the wages for one year upon 
passing their patents, and give bonds for the 
payment of the remainder. None but men “ of 
quality, state of living, and good reputation,” 
descended from a paternal grandfather who bore 
arms, and worth 1,000/. per annum, were to be 
chosen. Anticipating that the real motive of 
these creations might be suspected, King James 
directed that each of the new Baronets should 
swear that he had “not given any more for 
attaining the Degree, or any precedence in it, 
than that which is necessary for the maintenance 
of the number of soldiers, or such sort as afore- 
said, saving the charges of passing his patent.” 
After a long preamble, the original Letters 
Patent create the Dignity of Baronet (statum, 
gradum, dignitatem, nomen et titulum Baronetti, 
Anglicé of a Baronet), and confers it upon the 
grantee and the heirs male of his body for ever, 
with place and precedency before all Knights, as 
well Knights of the Bath as Knights Bachelors, 
and before all Knights Bannerets, except such 
as might be made under the royal standard in 
the King’s wars in open war, and when the King 
himself was present: and a corresponding pre- 
cedency is given to their wives and children. 
The King covenants that the number of Baronets 
of England shall never, at any one time, exceed 
two hundred, and that each of them shall respec- 
tively “enjoy the place and precedency among 
others, according to the priority of his creation.” 
King James then promises for himself, and his 
heirs and successors, never to create in England 
any grade, order, name, title, dignity, or state 
above or equal to that of Baronet, and not to 
fill up any vacancy in the said number of two 
hundred that might occur by failure of heirs 
male of the bodies of any of the grantees. 

Very soon after the institution of the Order, a 
dispute arose between the Baronets and the 
younger sons of Viscounts and Barons about pre- 
cedency, and the matter being referred to the 
King in Council, James heard it argued before 
him for three several days, and, on the 28th of 
May, 1612, he issued a decree, settling the point 
in dispute. He adjudged that the younger sons 
ef Viscounts and Barons should take place and 








precedence before all Baronets; that Bannerets 
made by the King under the royal standard dis- 
played in an army royal in open war, should, 
“for the term of their lives only, and no longer,”’ 
precede all other Bannerets, younger sons of 
Viscounts and Barons, and Baronets, and that 
the said younger sons and Baronets should pre- 
cede all Bannerets not created in that manner, 
except those that might be made by Prince 
Henry :— 

“That the Knights of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, the Privie Councellours of his Majestie, 
his heires and successours, the Master of the Court 
of Wardes and Liveries, the Chancellour and under- 
Treasourer of the Exchequer, Chancellour of the 
Duchie, the Chiefe Justice of the Court commonly 
called the King’s Bench, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Chiefe Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
the Chiefe Baron of the Exchequer, and all other 
the Judges and Barons of the degree of the Coife of 
the said Courts, now, and for the time being, shall 
by reason of such their Honourable orders and im- 
ployment of State and Justice, have place and pre- 
cedencie @ all places, and upon all occasions before 
the yonger sonnes of Viscounts and Barons,and before 
all Baronets, any custome, use, ordinance, or other 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. But that no 
other person or persons whatsoever, under the degree 
of Barons of Parliament, shall take place before the 
said Baronets, except onely the yonger sonnes of 
Viscounts and Barons, and others of higher degree, 
whereof no question ever was, or can be made.” 

The precedency assigned to the wives and 
children of Baronets, and the promise not tocreate 
any rank above or equal to that of Baronet, is 
repeated. King James then proceeded to grant 
additional honours and privileges to the Baronets : 


“First, his Majestic is pleased to Knight the pre-" 


sent Baronets, that are no Knights; and doeth also 
by these presents of his meere motion and favour, 
promise and graunt for him, his heires and succes- 
sours, that such Baronets, and the heires males of 
their bodies, as hereafter shalbe no Knights, when 
they shall attaine, or be of the age of one and twentie 
yeares; upon knowledge thereof given to the Lord 
Chamberlaine of the houschold, or Vice-Chamber- 
laine for the time beeing, or in their absence to any 
other officer attending upon his Majesties person, 
shalbe knighted by his Majestie, his heires and suc- 
cessours. Lis Majestie doth also graunt for him, his 
heires and successours, that the Baronets, and their 
descendants shall and may beare, either in a Canton 
in their coate of Armes, or, in an Inscutchion, at their 
election, the Armes of Ulster, that is, in a field 
Argent, a hand Geules, ora bloudy hand. And also, 
that the Baronets, for the time beeing, and the heires 
males of their bodies shall have place in the Armies 
of the Kings Majestie, his heires and successours, in 
the grosse, neere about the royall Standard of the 
King, his heires and successours, for the defence of 
the same. And lastly, that the Baronets, and the 
heires males of their bodies shall have two assistants 
of the bodie to support the pall, a principall mourner, 
and foure assistants to him at their funerals, being 
the meane betwixt a Baron and a Knight.” 

Four years afterwards, namely, in 1616, an- 
other and final decree was made, which provided, 
“that the said Title, Stile, Dignitie, and De- 
gree of Baronet, shall be, and shall be reputed 
and taken to be a Title, Stile, Dignity, and 
Degree of Dignity Hereditary, meane in place 
betwixt the Degree of a Baron and the Degree 
of a Knight.” 

Provision is made for the precedency of the 
wives, widows, sons, and daughters of Baronets, 
and then follows this clause, upon which the 
present claims are principally founded :— 

“ And our will and pleasure is, and we doe for us, 
our heires and successors, heereby further grant and 
appoint, that if any doubts or questions not heereby, 
nor by any our recited Letters Pattents cleared and 
determined, doe or shall arise, concerning any place, 
precedency, priviledge, or other matter touching or 
concerning the same Baronets, and the heires Males 
of their bodies, and their wives, their eldest sonnes 


and their wives, their daughters, their yonger sonnes, 
and their yonger sonnes’ wives, or any of them ; such 
doubts or questions shall be decided and determined, 
by and according to such usuall rules, custome, and 
lawes, for place, precedency, priviledge or other 
matters concerning them as other Degrees of Dignity 
Hereditary are ordered and adjudged.” 

The clause in the patent of 1611, about 
Knighting the heirs male of Baronets being am- 
biguous, it was fully explained in the final 
decree. 

So far from there being anything unsettled, or 
ambiguous, respecting the rights, honours, and 
privileges, of the Baronets, it is scarcely possible 
to imagine how they could be more accurately 
or minutely described. The Committee of 
Baronets claim, however, besides Knighthood 
for all Baronets, and for their eldest sons on 
attaining the age of twenty-one,—the style of 
‘ Honourable” and “ Supporters to their arms, a 
Badge, a Dark Green Dress, as the appropriate 
costume pertaining to them as Equites Aurati; 
the Collar of S. S.—the Belt—the Scarf—a Star 
—a Pennon—a White Hat and Plume of White 
Feathers—the Thumb Ring and Signet—the 
Sword—Gilt Spurs, &c.” (p. 60.) 

These claims appear to be founded partly 
upon the clause in the Patent of 1616, that “if 
any doubts or questions not hereby, nor by any 
our recited Letters Patent, cleared and deter- 
mined, do or shall arise, such doubts or questions 
shall be decided and determined by and accord- 
ing to such usual rules, customs and laws, for 
place, precedency, privilege, or other matters 
concerning them, as other degrees of dignity 
hereditary, are ordered and adjudged ;” partly 
upon a presumed analogy to other dignities; and 
partly upon supposed usage. 

The operative words in the Patent of a 
Baronet are, Mr. Crawford says, “almost a 
counterpart of the Patent of a Baron, viz., 
“ Przeficimus, constituimus et creamus eidemque 
A. B. statum, gradum, dignitatem, stilum, nomen, 
et honorem Baronts B. de C.,” in the one case, 
and “in dignitatem, statum et gradum Baro- 
NETTI’—* nomen, statum, gradum, stilum, digni- 
tatem, titulum, locum et praecedentiam preedic- 
tam, &c.” in the other; and, he adds that— 

“Tt is no violent presumption to conclude, that 
the words state, grade, dignity, title, and name, 
which conferred upon a Baron certain well-known 
privileges, were not lightly or thoughtlessly used in 
the Patents of Baronets by the Founder of that 
Order. The use of such words in both instruments, 
drives the opponents of the Baronet’s claims into a 
dilemma, for either those words mean nothing at all, 
thus stultifying the Royal Founder’s express inten- 
tions and solemn deliberate act, or they must have 
attributed to them that meaning alone, which they 
were known to bear when theretofore used in con- 
ferring ‘ other hereditary degrees of dignity.’ In no 
other light can I regard them, for it would be most 
fallacious to argue that the same identical words can, 
in conferring hereditary privileges, have different in- 
terpretations, We then naturally inquire, what is 
the operation and what the effect of the words so 
used with reference to the dignity of Baron? In 
other words, what ‘ state, degree, dignity, style, title, 
name, honour, place, and privilege,’ are conferred 
upon, and enjoyed by a Baron, by force and virtue 
of a Patent so nearly identical in its terms with that 
of a Baronet?” 

Mr. Crawford therefore infers that the distinc- 
tions incidental to the dignity of a Baron are 
also incidental to that of a Baronet, viz., “ hono- 
rary epithets, secondary titles, personal decora- 
tions, and augmented heraldic bearings.” In 
the whole range of controversial writings it 
would, perhaps, be impossible to discover a 
theory more destitute of foundation, or a more 
| perfect instance of a non sequitur than this. By 
| the one grant the party obtains the “state, grade, 





| dignity, style, title, name, and honour of a 
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Baron,” with all its rights and privileges; and 
as those rights and privileges are not expressly 
defined, they are ascertained and fixed by an- 
cient usage, and long-established custom. In the 
other case, the party obtains the “ state, grade, 
dignity, style, title, and name of a Baronet,” 
many of the rights and privileges incidental to 
which, are not only described in the instrument 
itself, but part of them are expressly referred 
to, and all the additional ones are clearly defined 
and settled by the subsequent patents of 1612 
and 1616. How then can it be contended that 
a patent which grants any particular dignity, 
with all the rights and privileges appertaining 
to such dignity, can confer any part of the 
rights and privileges belonging to another and 
totally distinct dignity? Besides the privileges 
mentioned by Mr. Crawford, and the right of 
sitting in Parliament, Barons enjoy various 
other privileges and immunities—freedom from 
arrest, and from attending court-leets, or the 
posse comitatus, in cases of riot, for example—and 
does he mean to say that these were included 
in the Patent to Baronets as part of their state, 
grade, or dignity? But if his arguments be 
correct, and any privilege belonging to Barons 
were given to Baronets by those words, a// must 
be given,—a reductio ad absurdum, that shows 
the mistake into which he has fallen. 

. Wenowproceedto notice the other claims seria- 
tim :—First, KntcHTHOop.—Many of the newly- 
created Baronets being Knights, and, perhaps, with 
the view of consolidating or uniting, as it were, 
the new dignity with an ancient institution, King 
James engaged to Knight all Baronets, and their 
eldest sons on becoming of age; consequently, 
there can be no dispute as to the right of those 
Baronets and their eldest sons, to Knighthood, 
in all cases in which a clause to that effect occurs 
in their patents of creation. We believe there 
are few, if any, patents of English Baronets, in 
which it is omitted, before the 19th of December, 
1827, when Letters Patent were issued, revoking 
the covenant in the patents of King James, and 
it has been omitted in all subsequent creations of 
Baronets. 

When a Baronet is Knighted, he of course 
becomes entitled to all the privileges and dis- 
tinctions of a Knight Bachelor, as well as of 
a Baronet: and the claim to vestments and de- 
corations is principally founded upon such orna- 
ments having once been worn by Knights. Mr. 
Crawford observes, (and, as it is almost the only 
indication of common sense we have discovered 
throughout the Baronets’ proceedings, it is par- 
ticularly deserving of attention, ) ‘ But supposing 
the right to such dress and decorations to be 
wndeabtel, it will be for the body at large to 
consider how far their adoption would suit the 
spirit of the age, and whether the splendid 
trappings of the days of Chivalry are adapted to 
those matter-of-fact times in which we live. On 
such points as these, I can offer no remark. My 
duty is to point out, to the best of my ability, 
what the Baronets may claim if they shall be so 
disposed.” 

Certainly, it would rather astonish her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges to see 900 gentlemen walking 
about London with gold collars of S. S. scarfs, 
belts, (or military girdles,) swords, gilded spurs, 
gold chains, and with large gold rings on their 
thumbs, and white hats and plumes on their 
heads! 

Though the right of such Baronets as enjoy 
their titles under patents containing the covenant 
to confer knighthood upon them and upon their 
sons and heirs apparent, is not likely to be 
disputed, the Crown, when called upon to confer 
that dignity has not merely the power, but it is 
bound to ascertain that the claimants are de jure 
entitled to its favour. In other words, their 
pedigree ought first to be proved by legal evi- 





dence before a Court created for that purpose. 
The necessity for such a measure has long been 
felt, because many persons have assumed the 
title, either without any proofs of their descent 
whatever, or, what is nearly the same thing, 
upon the faith of that most contemptible of all 
legal evidence, a modern Scotch Retour! Cla- 
morous as the Baronets have shown themselves 
for imaginary rights and supposed privileges 
formerly resisted, they now take but slight notice 
of the most serious defect in their constitution, 
the one most calculated to impair their dignity, 
and to bring their Order into disrepute, namely, 
the want of a competent tribunal before which 
the right of every Baronet should be established. 
We may be told that such is to be one of the 
duties of the Chapters they are desirous of hold- 
ing; but on such a Court, (judging from the pro- 
ceedings that have already emanated from the 
body,) and of the elements of which it would 
open be composed, we fear no reliance could 

e placed; and if anything of the kind were 
done, it must be formed by and depend entirely 
upon the government. Some of, if net all, the 
Judges of such a Court might, however, be 
Baronets, because it would be easy to find com- 
petent lawyers among the body, or they might 
be created for the purpose. 

The claim to Suprortenrs is thus stated :— 

“Tt is necessary under this head to show that 
Baronets are of the Order of Nobiles Majores. Now 
the Nobiles Majores are distinguished from the 
Nobiles Minores by hereditary descent of title. I 
have shown by the Charters that Baronets enjoy an 
hereditary dignity, therefore if Supporters be dis- 
tinctive of, and appropriate to those grades of here- 
ditary rank theretofore existing in the State, namely, 
the Peers; and that Baronets are to be adjudged 
‘in all things relating to privilege and other matters 
by the same rules, laws, and customs, by which other 
degrees of dignity hereditary are ordered and ad- 
judged,’ then it follows that Supporters legitimately 
appertain to the Order of Baronets. This was the 
conclusion of Lord Lyon King of Arms, when he 
assigned Supporters to the Nova Scotia Baronets, a 
junior branch of the Order.” 

In this assumption about Nobiles Majores, 
Playfair (perhaps the most worthless of all 
authorities) is cited; and we are then told that— 

“ Anstis, in his treatise called Aspilogia, says, 
§ The practice of the Sovereigns of England granting 
Supporters to the Peers of each degree seems to have 
occurred in the reign of King Henry VIII., as did 
that of granting the like ornaments to the Arms of 
the Knights of the Garter, and of the Bath.’ The 
right of these three privileged classes to bear Sup- 
porters was established prior to the accession of 
James I, to the British Monarchy; they were 
enjoyed by them respectively at the period when he 
founded the Order of Baronet or Minor Baron, and 
they continue in use to the present day. When 
therefore the Baronetage was erected, it is, I think a 
fair presumption, that it was unnecessary to specify 
in the Royal Decree, that the Members of it should 
bear Supporters, that privilege having been inciden- 
tally conferred by the Charters granting to the 
Baronets that they should be adjudged in all things 
relating to title, dignity, privilege and other matters, 
as other degrees of Hereditary Dignity then and 
theretofore were ordered and adjudged : Its fairness 
may be drawn from the precedency of the Baronets 
above the Knights of the Bath; those Knights having 
Supporters, it is not unreasonable to argue that the 
superior Order should have them likewise.” 

It may be as well to inform Mr. Crawford 
that the treatise called .4spilogia is supposed to 
have been written by the learned Spelman, and 
was printed at the end of Upton, “ De Studio 
Militari,” in 1654, fifteen years before Anstis 
was born. 

In the time of James I. Supporters were con- 
fined to Peers and Knights of the Garter; and 
they were not borne by Knights of the Bath 
until the creation of that Order as a regular 
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1725, for which purpose a special statute was 
issued. The propriety of assigning some armorial 
distinction to the Baronets did not escape their 
royal founder; and, by the Decree of 1612, 
which settled so many other points connected 
with their position and privileges, the King 
granted that “the Baronets and their descen- 
dants shall and may bear, either in a canton in 
their coat of arms, or in an inescutcheon, at their 
election, the arms of Ulster—that is, in a field 
argent a hand gules, or a bloody hand.” Not 
a word occurs about Supporters; and as the use 
of those heraldic ornaments was then as well 
known, and governed by as strict rules as at pre- 
sent, no one can believe that if it had been in- 
tended that Baronets should bear them, words to 
that effect would not have been introduced into 
the Decree. The “fair presumption” that it was 
unnecessary to specify them, because it was a 
privilege “that the members of it should bear 
Supporters, that privilege having been inciden- 
tally conferred by the Charters granting to the 
Baronets that they should be adjudged in all 
things relating to title, dignity, privilege and 
other matters, as other degrees of Hereditary 
Dignity then. and theretofore were ordered and 
adjudged,” is scarcely deserving of notice; for it 
is obvious, from the context, that this analogy is 
only to apply in cases of ‘doubts or questions, 
not cleared and determined” by that Decree, or 
the former patents “concerning place, prece- 
dency, privilege, or other matters touching the 
Baronets, their heirs male apparent, their wives, 
their eldest sons and their wives, their daughters, 
their younger sons and their wives, or any of 
them.” In that clause, “ privilege, or other 
matters,” are the only words that can, by any 
possible construction, include ‘‘ Supporters;” but 
the whole sentence shows that no other matters 
than those connected with place and precedency 
were contemplated, because the children and the 
wives of the sons of Baronets are placed in the 
same category as the Baronets themselves. More- 
over (we must repeat), it is only when ‘doubts 
or questions not hereby, nor by any our recited 
letters patent cleared and determined” arise, that 
a reference to the usage respecting ‘“ other here- 
ditary dignities is to be made. But what doubt 
has ever arisen, or can properly or fairly arise, 
respecting the armorial bearings of Baronets, 
when that very Decree itself clearly and specifi- 
cally points out what their armorial distinctions 
shall be? On the next assertion, that the “ fair- 
ness of the claim” may be drawn from the pre- 
cedency of the Baronets above the Knights of the 
Bath ; those Knights having Supporters, it is not 
unreasonable to argue that the superior Order 
should have them likewise :” it is sufficient to 
remark, that, at the institution of Baronets, 
Knights of the Bath did not bear Supporters ; 
that when they were assigned to them in 1725, 
the constitution of the Order had been entirely 
altered; that the Knights then consisted of only 
thirty-seven persons, and even now scarcely ex- 
ceed one hundred, many of whom are Peers; that 
the Order of the Bath is one of the few rewards 
the Crown has to bestow for distinguished service 
to the State, whereas the first Baronets actually 
bought their dignity. There are now nine hundred 
Baronets, and they are constantly increasing ; 
so that, to extend the distinction, as an here- 
ditary right, to so large a body, would inevitably 
destroy its value. Great stress is laid on the fact 
that Supporters are borne by the Baronets of 
Nova Scotia—or, more properly speaking, by 
the Baronets of Scotland. In that Kingdom, 
however, Supporters were never confined to the 
peerage, but have been, and still are, used by the 
Chiefs of Clans; and Lord Lyon is empowered 
to grant them at his discretion, whereas no such 

wer is vested either in Garter, or in Ulster 
King of Arms of Ireland, nor even in the Earl 
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Marshal, except in the cases of Peers, Knights of 
the Garter, and Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Orders of Knighthood. Whether the Lord 
Lyon, who granted Supporters to the Baronets 
of Nova Scotia, was justified in doing so, has but 
slight bearing on the present occasion. The 
words of the patents of Nova Scotia Baronets, 
their number, and the usage in Scotland, are 
altogether different from those of England; so 
that his decision, supposing it (which is by no 
means conceded) to fone been a proper one, 
cannot be deemed a precedent for admitting the 
ae pen of the Baronets of England and Ire- 
and to the same distinction. 

The next claim is so preposterous a one, that 
Mr. Crawford must himself describe it. After 
stating that the present Coronets were not as- 
signed to the Barons of England until 1661, and 
to those of Ireland and Scotland in 1665, he says: 

“Tt will be obvious, therefore, that the Order of 
Baronets could not claim a Coronet as incidental to 
the dignity at the period of its erection; but as a 
Coronet has since been granted to Barons, to pre- 
vent the anomaly of Baronets being the only degree 
of hereditary dignity in this realm, without a Coronet; 
and the Knight’s helmet which they now bear being 
manifestly inappropriate, as belonging to their inferior 
personal degree, good grounds are open to the 
Baronets whereupon to prefer a petition praying Her 
Majesty to accord to them some distinctive head 
decoration.” 

If the perusal of this passage should disturb 
the gravity of our readers, and if a certain tri- 
angular-shaped ornament, adorned with a number 
of little tintinnabulary appurtenances, should pre- 
sent itself to their imagination, we would remind 
them that such an article would be inappropriate 
to the present purpose, because a “head decora- 
tion’’ of that kind was not the mark of an “ here- 
ditary dignity,” but of personal and very amusing 
qualities. Coronets are not worn by Barons, nor 
by any other noblemen, on account of their 
‘hereditary dignity,” but as part of their parlia- 
mentary costume as Peers; and though King 
Charles II. first assigned Coronets to Barons, 
those personages had long worn a Cap of Estate 
in Parliament, to which that monarch merely 
added eight pearls or balls. But no such Cap, or 
other “head decoration” was given to Baronets 
by James I.; and the cause to which Mr. Craw- 
ford wishes the omission to be attributed is mani- 
festly erroneous. 

The style of “The Honourasie.”—Because 
the honorary epithets of “‘ Most Noble,” “ Most 
Honourable,” ‘ Right Honourable,” and “ Ho- 
nourable,” attributed to Dukes, Marquesses, 
Earls, Barons, and their children, “ originated 
entirely in the courtesy of society, and were not 
bestowed by the Crown, and are not perpetuated 
by charter.” Mr. Crawford says, ‘‘ use and wont 
form the only grounds by which any of the 
several grades of the Peerage can claim those 
honorary appellations;” and he adds,—“and 
to show by precedent that the Baronetage is en- 
titled to enjoy, and has enjoyed a similar right, 
is all, as I confidently submit, that is necessary 
to authorize its resumption.” 

Numerous instances are then given of the 
word “ Honourable” having been prefixed to the 
names of Baronets in the early part and middle 
of the seventeenth century. But while we admit 
the fact, it proves nothing in favour of the 
Baronets which it does not establish in favour of 
Esquires, private Gentlemen of large landed pro- 
perty, Generals, Colonels, Admirals, and Justices 
of the Peace, to all of whom the appellation of 
“‘ Honourable” was then as frequently applied as 
to Baronets. Functionaries in the colonies are 
to this day called “The Honourable;” and in 
England we have “His Honour” the Vice 
Chancellor, and “His Honour” the Master of 
the Rolls. Custom may be the only real foun- 
dation of the right of Peers to the titles of “ Most 





Noble,” and “ Most” or “ Right Honourable,” as 
well as of their children to that of ‘‘ Honourable;” 
but the custom has in their case been adopted by 
the Crown, so as to possess as much authority, and 
those appellations are certainly as fully justified, 
as any title or appellation can be that is not ex- 
pressly conferred by Letters Patent, or by an 
Act of Parliament. But did the Crown ever re- 
cognize the pretensions of the Baronets to the 
designation of ‘‘ Honourable”? Have they ever 
even ascribed it to themselves ?—or has it been 
attributed to them by the courtesy and usage of 
society, since it ceased to be a mere act of polite- 
ness to apply it to every gentleman distinguished 
by his reputation, by the extent of his property, 
or by the office he happened to hold? The six- 
teen pages of the address, containing proofs of 
a fact which no one ever denied, are therefore 
utterly wasted: but a still higher style seems to 
be claimed for Baronets. Mr. Crawford says— 

“From official documents it appears, that in the 
reign of James I. and Charles I., Lords of Parlia- 
ment in Scotland were styled by the Crown * Our 
Right Trustie and wel-beloved Cousin and Coun- 
sellour,’ and that Baronets were styled ‘Our trustie 
and well-beloved Cousin and Counsellour,’-—thus 
preserving the relation, in the descending scale, he- 
tween Right Honourable and Honourable. This 
style occurs in a Royal Warrant of King Charles I., 
dated Whitehall, April 1631, addressed to the Jus- 
tices of Ireland, in which mention is made of * Our 
trustie and wel-beloved Cousin and Counsellour, Sir 
Walter Crosbie, Knight and Baronet.’ ” 

The address to Sir Walter Crosbie explains 
itself. He was not so styled because he was a 
Baronet, but because he was a Privy Councillor. 
What then could be the object of alluding to Sir 
Walter. Crosbie’s title, unless it were wished to 
raise an inference wholly without foundation ? 
But no species of proof seems too ridiculous to be 
brought forward :—in 1617, the Letters Patent 
creating the dignity, as well as the two subse- 
quent patents, were printed by the King’s 
printer, entitled ‘Three Patents concerning the 
Honourable degree and dignity of Baronets,” 
upon which Mr. Crawford seriously remarks :— 

“ Now in thus establishing that the Baronets upon 
the erection of the Order, and long afterwards, were 
styled ‘the Honourable’ by so many various grades 
of society, I must remind the Committee that, it rests 
solely with themselves, whether they will revive a 
style, which has fallen into disuse. If they believe 
the evidence adduced to be conclusive, that Baronets 
formerly enjoyed the style, they will, in my opinion, 
be fully warranted in resuming it. The usage of 
society originated it, and it may be perpetuated by 
the same means.’ ” 

Let the reader mark well this heautiful speci- 
men of evidence. The degree and dignity of 
Baronet is “‘ an honourable degree;” ergo, every 
one entitled to that dignity may style himself 
“the Honourable.” Mr. Crawford forgets that 
the Order of the Garter is styled the “ Most 
Noble Order,” and there the Bath is styled, not 
in a printer's title-page, but in letters patent 
under the great seal, “ the Most Honourable 
Order ;” but neither the Knights of the Garter 
nor of the Bath ever pretended to call themselves 
“the Most Noble,” “the Most Honourable,” 
nor even “the Honourable.” The Society of 
the Middle Temple or Lincoln’s Inn is “an 
Honourable Society,” and, according to this rea- 
soning, all its members may call themselves 
“the Honourable.” Why then did not Mr. 
Crawford, who must be a member of one of the 
“ Honourable” Societies of the Inns of Court, 
style himself in his title-page, “the Honourable 

illiam Crawford, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Standing Counsel to the Order”’? 

A few more words of comment suggest them- 
selves, which, however, we shall defer for the 
present. 











Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe, 
from the Year 1833 to 1836, comprising 
Sketches of Polynesia, California, &c. By 
F. D. Bennett, Esq., F.R.C.S, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, Bentley. 

Mr. Bennett is a well informed, sensible, and 

observant traveller, but his subject is not parti- 

cularly interesting. There is a wearisome simi- 
larity in most accounts of semi-savage nations. 

A long residence among such a people may in- 

deed enable an intelligent person to open up to 

view some principles of human action which are 
concealed under the forms and usages of civilized 
life, but a mere casual visitor must rest content 
with superficial observation; and thus it is that 
the accounts of Maitia, Tahiti, Raiatia, and the 
other islands visited by Mr. Bennett, differ only 
in words, leaving no permanent impression of in- 
dividuality or difference on the mind. It is but 
just, however, to Mr. Bennett to state, that his 
work will be acceptable to the naturalist if not 
to the public: he is quite an enthusiast, indeed, 
in all matters relating to whales, whether sperm 
whales, shoal whales, cachelots, bulls, cows, or 
calves: to the collection of facts and specimens 
relating to natural history he devoted much at- 
tention, and not without success: “ the collection 
of objects brought to this country by the Zuscan, 
consisted of 745 dried specimens of plants, illlus- 
trating the vegetation of the lands visited, and 

233 preparations of animals, most of which are 

rare, and many of them unique. 

Mr. Bennett, however, has one merit which all 
persons will admit, he goes direct to his subject. 
Within the first fifty pages the reader has tra- 
versed the Atlantic, doubled Cape Horn, and is 
hail-fellow with his old friends at Pitcairn Island. 
We shall follow this excellent example, and 
without more comment introduce our readers to 
this interesting people ; and though not much 
that is new remains to be told, a British public 
will always rejoice to hear of them and of their 
prosperity :— 

“On the succeeding morning we made sail to 
within five miles of the northern coast, (where some 
houses on the heights denoted the situation of the 
settlement,) and lowered a boat, in which Mr. Stol- 
worthy and myself accompanied Captain Stavers to 
the shore. Guided by the gestures of a native, who 
stood upon an eminence waving a cloth, we pro- 
ceeded for an indentation of the coast, where several 
of the islanders were collected on the rocks; but 
here so heavy a surf broke upon every visible part of 
the shore that some reluctance was felt to expose the 
boat to its fury. While we were considering the best 
mode of effecting a landing, one of the islanders 
plunged into the sea and swam towards us. He ap- 
proached with the salutation, ‘Good morning, 
brethren,’ and, entering the boat, commenced a fami- 
liar conversation in very good English. Upon his 
volunteering to pilot us to the landing-place, and, in 
his own words, ‘ to be responsible for the safety of the 
boat,’ the crew again took to their oars; when pass- 
ing through a line of heavy rollers, and doubling a 
projecting ledge of rock, we almost immediately 
entered comparatively tranquil water, and ran the 
boat's bow upon the small beach of ‘ Bounty Bay,’ 
where some pigs of iron ballast, and shreds of corroded 
copper, yet remain as mementos of the fate of the 
vessel which has given her name to the spot. The 
principal male inhabitants received us on the beach 
with a cordial and English welcome to their shores, 
and conducted us by a steep and winding path to the 
settlement. Several of the heads of families we had 
not before seen, and groups of women and children, 
met us on our way, their countenances beaming with 
pleasure at the appearance of their visitors, and all 
of them desirous to shake hands with their ‘ country- 
men,’ as they term the British.” 

“The northern side of the island, or that occu- 
pied by the settlement, offers a very picturesque 
appearance ; rising from the sea as a steep amphi- 
theatre, luxuriantly wooded to its summit, and 
bounded on either side by precipitous cliffs, and 
naked and rugged rocks, of many fantastic forms. 
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The simple habitations of the people are scattered 
over this verdant declivity, and are half concealed 
by its abundant vegetation. They are neatly con- 
structed of plank, thatched with leaves of the screw- 
pine, (Pandanus fascicularis,) and provided with win- 
dows to which shutters are affixed. The greater 
number have but a single apartment, occupying the 
entire interior of the building, and floored with 
boards; while some few (called double-cottages) 

an upper room, which communicates by a 
ladder with the one beneath. The furniture they con- 
tain is scanty and of the rudest description; never- 
theless, every thing about them denotes great atten- 
tion to cleanliness and order.” 

“To each cottage is attached a plot of garden- 
ground, fenced round with roughly-hewn stakes, and 
planted with water melons, sweet potatoes, and 
gourds ; while cattle-sheds, pigsties, and other out- 
houses, herds of swine and goats, and many European 
implements of agriculture, (including some wheel- 
barrows,) afford a rural picture that forcibly reminds 
the Englishman of similar scenes in his native land.” 

“A comparative scarcity of water exists, since 
there are no natural streams, and the volcanic struc- 
ture of the land precludes the formation of wells; 
but rain-water is largely received in ponds or tanks, 
and it is not until rain has been absent seven or 
eight successive months that the residents experience 
any material inconvenience from this cause. The 
greatest supply of water is still obtained from a 
natural excavation which was discovered by William 
Brown, the assistant botanist of the Bounty, and 
thence named ‘ Brown’s Pond.’ It is supposed to 
possess a spring. At this time the population con- 
sisted of eighty persons, of which the majority were 
children, and the proportion of females greater than 
that of males. The entire race, with the exception 
of the offspring of three Englishmen, resident on the 
island and married to native women, are the issue of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, whose surnames they 
bear, and from whom they have not as yet descended 
beyond the third generation.” 


The only survivors of the first settlers were 
two Tahitian women, the widow of Fletcher 
Christian, and of his eldest son, Thursday Oc- 
tober. Her daughter, Mary, a young and inter- 
esting female, is the only spinster on the island ; 
she perseveres in refusing the offers of her 
countrymen, to whom she expresses great aver- 
sion, but, unfortunately, her antipathy has not 
extended to Europeans, and a very fair infant 
claims her maternal attentions. In person, in- 
tellect, and habits, Mr. Bennett says, these 
islanders form a link between civilized man and 
the Polynesian nations :— 

“A modest demeanour, a large share of good 
humour, and an artless and retiring grace, render 
the females peculiarly prepossessing. Some of the 
younger women haye also pleasing countenances ; 
but, on the whole, little can be said in favour of their 
beauty. They bear an influential sway both in do- 
mestic and public politics; and this they are the 
better calculated to do, since they are intelligent, 
active, and robust, partake in the labours of their 
husbands with cheerfulness, and, with but few and 
recent exceptions, live virtuous in all stations of life. 
—Their children are stout and shrewd little urchins, 
familiar and confident, but, at the same time, well 
behaved. They are early inured to aquatic exer- 
cises; and it amused us not a little to see small 
creatures, two or three years old, sprawling in the 
surf which broke upon the beach; their mothers 
sitting upon the rocks, watching their antics, and 
coolly telling them to ‘come out, or they would be 
drowned ;’ whilst the older children, amusing them- 
selves with their surf-boards, would dive out beneath 
the lofty breakers, and, availing themselves of a suc- 
ceeding series, approach the coast, borne on the 
crest of a wave, with a velocity which threatened 
their instant destruction against the rocks; but, skil- 
fully evading any contact with the shore, they again 
dived forth to meet and mount another of their 
foaming steeds.” 


Mr. Bennett states that there is every reason 
to believe that Pitcairn Island had been inha- 
bited previous to its occupation by the crew of 


“Tn addition to the ruins of morais, images, &c. 
found on its soil, the islanders informed me that 
they had recently discovered two human skeletons, 
lying in the earth side by side, and the head of each 
resting on a pearl-shell. This last circumstance in- 
volves the history of the aborigines in yet greater 
obscurity ; as the pearl-shell, although found in the 
adjacent islands, has never been seen in the waters 
around Pitcairn Island. Stone adzes, supposed to 
have belonged to this ancient race, are not unfre- 
quently found by the present inhabitants, whilst cul- 
tivating the ground. ‘Two of these were given to me 
by Hannah Young, the third daughter of John 
Adams. They are rudely fashioned, in the ordinary 
Polynesian form of such instruments ; are composed 
of a black basalt, highly polished; and bear an 
appearance of great antiquity.—It is certainly diffi- 
cult to account for the extinction of an original race 
upon a spot so replete with every essential for the 
support of human existence ; and we are led to the 
hypothesis, that either one of the epidemic diseases, 
which occasionally scourge the islands of the Pacific, 
had destroyed the primitive inhabitants to the ‘ last 
man,’ or that the island was but occasionally fre- 
quented, for religious or other purposes, by the people 
of some distant shore, who subsequently discontinued 
the custom.” 


The ship now proceeded to the Society Islands. 
That the inhabitants have, on the whole, be- 
nefited by their intercourse with civilized man 
cannot, we think, be doubted, though they may 
and have suffered from the introduction of spirits 
and the lax morality of their visitors :— 

“The principal improvements the natives have 
made are in religious observances, and in the ac- 
quirement of the rudiments of education : the greater 
number can read the Scriptures in the Tahitian 
tongue ; many can write a legible hand, and some 
few possess a good knowledge of arithmetic. The 
women have been instructed in platting straw-cinnet, 
in manufacturing hats and bonnets, in the use of the 
needle, and in the duties of domestic servants. The 
men are, to a limited extent, capable of working as 
shipwrights, blacksmiths, carpenters, and joiners; 
many also engage themselves to ships frequenting 
their island, when they speedily perform the duties 
of ordinary seamen with steadiness and ability. * * 


“The Tahitians are now a Christian nation. They 
worship in the Presbyterian form, and are under the 
pastoral care of eight British missionaries, who reside 
in the principal districts round the island, and have 
charge of the whole; although in some of the more 
remote villages native teachers perform the clerical 
duties.—No opinion is more questionable than that 
hazarded upon the amount of religious feeling pos- 
sessed by any large community ; but we are justified 
in believing that these islanders are good average 
Christians, if we compare their spiritual state with 
that of the Christian world at large. Many of them 
appear to be sincerely devout, and steadfast both in 
faithand works ; others are induced by hyprocrisy and 
interested motives, or influenced only by the prevail- 
ing opinions of the day ; while a third, and by far 
the most numerous class, pass through the routine of 
devotional forms from.a sense of propriety, or by the 
coercion of the laws, but view religious matters with 
indifference, and would be glad to escape from their 
restraints. The strictness, however, with which the 
island Jaws enforce the observance of religious forms, 
leaves the native but little latitude to gratify his in- 
clination in this respect ; consequently, on the Sab- 
bath the churches are filled with the entire popula- 
tion, clothed in decent attire, and presenting an 
orderly and contented appearance, which makes a 
very favourable impression upon the foreign visitor. 
—That a large proportion of the natives are well in- 
structed, and impfessed with the importance of their 
new religion, may be inferred from the many of their 
number that have emigrated as teachers to the ido- 
latrous islands, where, by their precept and example, 
they have done much to disseminate improved habits 
and the pure doctrine of the Christian faith. It is also 
but justice to admit, that crimes of magnitude are 
now of rare occurrence amongst them ; and that the 
dishonesty they so prominently disp!ayed upon their 
early intimacy with Europeans is now greatly dimi- 
nished, or merged into the more ambiguous form of 





the Bounty :— 





mercantile shrewdness,” 


They have benefited too in less spiritual mat- 
ters.—The indigenous quadrupeds were limited 
to swine, dogs and rats, yet they have now a fine 
breed of oxen—have horses—and the swine are 
so improved that it isimpossible to detect a trace 
of the aboriginal race. The sugar-cane is now 
also extensively cultivated—and to such an ex~ 
tent has the guava shrub flourished that it has 
altered the appearance of the low lands of the 
country :— 

“ Scarce twenty years have elapsed since this fruit- 
tree was first introduced here from Norfolk Island, 
and it now claims all the moist and fertile soil, in 
spite of every attempt to check its increase. The 
woodlands and bush, for miles in extent, are com- 
posed almost solely of this shrub, bearing during the 
entire year a constant succession of delicious fruit, 
and not unfrequently both mature berries and clusters 
of large white blossoms on the same bough. The 
natives are very partial to the fruit, and consume a 
large quantity of it; but during the months of March 
and April, when the crop is most abundant, no ordi- 
nary consumption can equal the supply, and vast 
numbers lie on the soil, unnoticed even by the sur- 
feited hogs, which will touch none but the sweetest 
or most inviting in appearance. The stony hardness 
of its seeds, resisting the digestive power of animals, 
tends to disseminate the plant in every available di- 
rection.” 

The Raiateans have, it appears, made progress 
equal to the Tahitians in respect to education. 
What a reproach to civilized England is con- 
tained in the following brief passage :— 

“ Almost the entire population can read and write. 
European writing apparatus being scarce, they 
employ some ingenious substitutes, derived from in- 
digenous materials. For slate-pencils, they use the 
calcareous spines of the sea-urchin, or a red ochre 
obtained from the hills; and in the place of pen and 
paper, they write with a pointed instrument upon a 
slip of plantain-leaf, when the characters present a 
bruised appearance, conspicuous in hue and texture 
above the general polished and light-green surface of 
the leaf. Proposals of marriage are now conveyed 
by letter, and the reply of the lady is made in the 
same delicate manner.” 


As a specimen of Mr. Bennett’s observations 
as a naturalist, we shall give his account of the 
Béche-de-Mer and the Sea Anemony :— 

“Two kinds of béche de mer, trepang, or sea-slug, 
(Holothuria tremula,) are abundant on the reefs at 
Raiatea. One of them is uniformly black; the 
other is speckled brown-and-white, and has small 
circular and perforated tubercles on its back. The 
average length of each kind is about six or eight 
inches, the breadth from two to four. The body is 
thick in the centre and tapers gradually at either 
extremity ; is convex and rugous above, flattened and 
covered with short tubular papille beneath. Their 
dense fleshy texture, and naked and slimy surface, 
justify the comparison that has been made between 
these moluscs and the land-slug. The head is dis- 
tinguished by a series of hard shelly plates, encircling 
the orifice of the mouth, and is surrounded by many 
long and elegantly-branched tentacles, which are 
retractile, and can either be concealed or spread out 
loose and floating. In its habits the béche de mer is 
very indolent; when handled, it contracts its body 
in the longitudinal direction, and should its tentacles 
be expanded they are instantly concealed ; but no 
noise or agitation of the surrounding water will excite 
these symptoms of alarm, or cause any attempt to 
escape. They usually lie exposed in the shallow 
waters ; though we have very often seen them buried 
in beds of coral sand; their plumy tentacles being 
alone exposed, and floating in the water above, ap- 
parently as a lure for prey. Some may also be 
observed lying on the rocks, their. bodies completely 
incrusted with coral sand, which may either have 
been accumulated by a previous burrowing, or thus 
used as a disguise. It would appear to be partly the 
instinct of the animal to take its prey in ambush ; 
but what that prey is, as well as the entire economy 
of these moluscs, remains a perplexing mystery. 
Their intestines invariably contain many hard and 
solid masses of madreporic rock or tree-coral, some 
of them more than an inch in length, and all 
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moulded, as pellets, to the calibre of the intestinal 
canal. It is difficult to say how these stony bodies 
have been obtained by the trepang, though it is easy 
to conceive that they may be rendered serviceable as 
nutriment by the assimilation of the animal matter 
they contain. It is this animal which the Malays of 
the Oriental Isles seek so diligently, for the supply 
of the China market, where it obtains a good price 
when well preserved. It is employed by the Chinese 
in the preparation of nutritious soups, in common 
with an esculent sea-weed, sharks’ fins, edible birds’ 
nests, and other materials affording much jelly. The 
only part of Polynesia in which béche de mer is 
employed for commercial purposes is the low coral 
formation, Fenning’s Island, in the North Pacific, 
where a settlement of Sandwich Islanders is formed 
for the express purpose of collecting and preparing 
this commodity for traffic with China. A second 
species of Holothuria (closely resembling Sipunculus) 
affects the same localities as the above. Its average 
length is three feet; its body is cylindrical and 
usually distended by muddy water ; its skin is rough 
with minute spines and of a clouded-olive colour ; its 
mouth is surrounded by tentacles and bony plates, 
similar to those of the béche de mer. It lies passive 
upon the coral shoals close to the land, its body 
placed in a waved form, and often attached by its 
posterior extremity to a rock. The elegant flower- 
animal, Diazona, is found on the barrier-reef, expand- 
ing its numerous tentacles of pink-and-white hue asa 
disk of great circumference placed at the summit of a 
round and fleshy stem. When alarmed, it rapidly 
folds its tentacles inwards, and, sinking to the rock, 
contracts to a very diminutive size. Some sea- 
anemonies (Actinea Zoanthi, Cuv.), are also beauti- 
fully displayed on the same reef, which they cover 
as fields or mats of great extent. When expanded, 
they present a series of squares with elevated margins, 
their interior bright green, their exterior of a fawn- 
colour. Upon the slightest touch these polypi con- 
tract suddenly ; and thus entire fields of them are, as 
by the touch of a magic wand, instantly changed 
from a brilliant green to a dull-brown colour, which, 
as the animals recover from their alarm and again 
expand, gives place to the original verdant hue.” 








Democracy in America. Part II. By Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Translated by Henry Reeve. 
Vols. III. & IV. Saunders & Otley. 

Tue popularity of this work in England is rather 

a striking phenomenon. Of all the nations of 

Europe, the English are most suspicious of general 

reasonings. Facts and figures, “ without note 

or comment,” (and often without guarantee) are 
their delight; and appeals to ultimate principles 
are regarded as no better than specious fallacies, 
adapted to divert attention from the special cir- 
cumstances which constitute, in their apprehen- 
sion, all the expediency or inexpediency of the 
particular case. Mons. de Tocqueville’s mode of 
treating his subject, on the contrary, is founded 
upon the most general considerations, and con- 
ducted by reasonings upon reasonings without 
end. So foreign, indeed, is it from the English- 
man’s customary cast of thought, that we doubt 
very much whether one reader in twenty will be 
able to follow the author, and comprehend the 
scope and drift of his argument. Itis, in truth, as 
we stated of the preceding volumes, a heavy book. 

We are inclined, therefore, to believe that it has 

been more praised than read; or, at best, that 

it has been very generally studied in the extracts 
and comments of reviews and newspapers alone. 

The secret of this exceptional judgment lies 
upon the surface. The work has been taken 
upon trust as a censure on Democracy in gene- 
ral, and on American democracy in particular: 
it is supposed to have made out a case against 
the boasted impeccability of the constitution of 
the United States, and it is accordingly the 
fashion to approve it. Had M. de Tocqueville, 
as he might have done, reversed the order of 
his thoughts, and treated of the influence of 
aristocratical governments, reinforcing his argu- 
ments by contrasts drawn from the other side of 





the Atlantic, it is probable that he might have 
said the same things (excepting always his too 
celebrated catchword “ a tyrant majority”), with- 
out exciting a similar enthusiasm ; if, indeed, he 
would not have been taxed as an “enemy of 
social order” for his criticism. 

But, whatever may be the cause, the calmly- 
judging few will probably think that the indis- 
criminate praise lavished in England on ‘ De- 
mocracy in America,’ very much exceeds the 
merit of the work. Not that this work is the 
production of an inferior mind, or divested of 
many and great excellencies. On the contrary, 
M. de Tocqueville is among the most remark- 
able writers of his age and country; and there 
are few writings of the present day, on morals 
or politics, from which so much matter for re- 
flection may be abstracted. But the merits of 
the author, great as they are, are overpowered 
by the vices of his system; and the utility which 
might have been drawn from the employment 
of his various talents on so stirring a theme, is 
lost by a fundamental error in their application. 

The error to which we allude will be the most 
familiarly explained by the proverbial expression 
of cutting blocks with razors. Placing himself 
in the highest elevations of transcendental ratio- 
cination, the author looks down on his subject 
from a point of view too distant to admit of dis- 
tinct vision. There intervenes between the facts 
he regards, and himself, a dense atmosphere of 
abstract formule, which alters their proportions 
and excludes many of their elements. ‘There is 
no triumph of thought more difficult to attain, 
than that by which minds of a refined and su- 
perior order succeed in mastering the workings 
of inferior spirits. If conceited persons some- 
times mistake in estimating at too low a rate the 
capacities of those around them, the opposite 
error is more common and more treacherous, 
which leads clever people to attribute to the 
masses all the reflections which pass through 
their own minds, and to presume that those, 
whose circumstances and antecedents may be 
wholly different, think and act precisely in the 
same way with themselves. To penetrate the 
feelings, and comprehend the prejudices and the 
workings of character in others, is the crowning 
excellence of the master-spirits of the drama; 
and it is a faculty the rarest to be met with on 
the stage. In philosophy it is a power no less 
desirable, and perhaps it is in that department 
not less rare. Its absence we take to be the 
leading defect of the work before us. 

Instead of condescending to enter into the 
minds of the American people, and endeavouring 
to discover how events and circumstances im- 
press the busy merchant of New York, or the 
rough backwoodsman of the “‘ Far West,” M. de 
Tocqueville is too prone to draw his inferences 
from the mode in which they affect himself, as 
they are seen through the spectacles of his 
favourite philosophy. In following the order 
of ideas, as they arise in his own speculative 
intellect, and attributing influences to the Ame- 
rican population, which himself only perceives 
as in a vista, at the end of a long suite of ab- 
stractions, he seems to us another Micromegas, 
judging of the intellectual workings of beings 
whose very existence he scarcely comprehends. 
His method is to assume some very abstract no- 
tion, such as democracy, equality, unity, &c., 
and to examine how the presence of that idea 
would influence certain other general concep- 
tions; that is to say, how the two ideas affect 
each other in his own meditative mind, with its 
own peculiar associations and reminiscences. 

We do not mean to say, that the author sys- 
tematically avoids taking into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances which modify the posi- 
tion and the prospects of the American citi- 
zen. It does not belong to such a writer to 





commit so great an error: but we contend, that 
in taking such items into the account, he fre- 
quently draws very subtle deductions as to their 
presumed influence on mixed population, from 
the workings of his own peculiar dialectic. 
Against all reasonings of this cast, from those of 
Montesquieu downwards, it may be affirmed 
that they are, almost of necessity, defective in 
their premises. No industry can identify, no 
intellect comprehend, the entire sum of influ- 
ences which go to determine national character, 
and the fate of institutions; and from one neg- 
lected element there may arise a series of causa- 
tions that will stultify the cleverest forecast. 
Above all, no ability will enable a philoso- 
phical politician to foreshow those compen- 
sating movements of society, by which it finds 
a practical remedy for a growing evil, even 
before that evil is made manifest to public 
consciousness. ‘The British constitution is full 
of these compensations, scarcely any one of 
its elements working precisely according to 
theory. Sometimes the instincts of classes and 
corps corrupt and turn aside the blessings anti- 
cipated from an institution ; sometimes the in- 
stincts of the masses discover means for deriving 
benefits out of that which is in itself base and 
vicious ; often it is the spontaneous working of 
material causes acting independently of all volun- 
tary interference. Against such a source of false 
deduction there is so little protection, that no- 
thing, even in daily politics, occurs precisely as 
it was anticipated. 

But, in addition to this error, M. de Toeque- 
ville’s speculations are infected with the ordi- 
nary uncertainty and imperfections which flow 
from an habitual abuse of abstract language. 
It is seldom that his reasonings turn upon the 
facts themselves which he has observed. The 
materials of his argument are, at best, facts 
translated into the most general, and, therefore, 
the most vague terms. He leads us to imagine, 
as he himself imagines, that he is discussing 
things,when, in truth, we are employed on words ; 
—and that too on words of the most fluctuating 
and unfixable meanings. 

Besides the logical errors to which this sort of 
argumentis liable, the habit it implies of fixing the 
mind on its own operations, and of hunting down 
the consequences of single propositions, tends 
powerfully to exclude from notice many things 
which are passing without. It leads by the short- 
est road to the substitution of the non causa pro 
causa ;‘ and to overlook, in the pursuit of refine- 
ments, some coarser but more influential parti- 
cular, which is essential to a just estimate of the 
result. 

To take a particular instance, we need but 
refer to that mot already noticed—the “ tyrant 
majority.” Abstractedly considered, major forces, 
no matter where they are vested, are major 
forces ; and whether they consist in a majority 
of free citizens, or of the bayonets of an absolute 
sovereign, they will doubtless, as the author 
states, have their will, no matter at whose expense. 
This, which iscommon to every form ef govern- 
ment—to every irresponsible agency, from the 
throne to the nursery—is urged as an argument 
against American Institutions. Now the theorem, 
though verbally plausible, is really riddled with 
holes. In the first place, it is not true that 
nations, more than individuals, systematically 
and perseveringly act wrong. Order, in the 
long run, reigns over disorder; and if popular 
authority sometimes plays the fool, the folly 
forms the exception, and not the rule. The argu- 
ment, therefore, is one merely from abuse to use, 
3ut what is the remedy proposed for the imputed 
evil? The creation of classes and corps, to dis- 
tract and divide the public will, and consequently 
to deprive a society of half its forces. Classes and 
corps, moreover, are partial interests, and cor- 
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ruption is their normal condition; with them, 
therefore, the abuse is the rule, the use the 
exception. 

So much, then, for the conclusion itself: let 
us now turn to the premises. Lynch law, in 
some of its modifications, is the one fact upon 
which this elaborate sophism ultimately rests. 
This, however, is no necessary result of demo- 
eracy: it is a condition of incivilization, under 
any government; it is the black mail of feudal 
times, disguised under another form; it is brute 
force opposed to all law—all government. Un- 
doubtedly, when it is proposed by the theorist 
that men should govern themselves, it must be 
= that they are possessed of political 

nowledge and common honesty ; just as when 
we admit a man to the civil rights of majority, 
we presume that he is not an liot nor a criminal. 
But is this not equally presumed in the theory of 
all governments ? It is impossible to conceive, for 
a moment, that the Americans are so imbecile as 
to desire the general prevalence of Lynch law, 
or any approach to it, as a part of their political 
system. That therefore is an accident—an evil 
to be remedied. M. de Tocqueville himself, in 
the present portion of his work, shows that it is 
no necessary consequence of that system, when 
he admits the contravailing influence of the 
American disposition to associate. 

“ As soon as several of the inhabitants of the 
United States have taken up an opinion or a feeling 
which they wish to promote in the world, they look 
out for mutual assistance ; and as soon as they have 
found each other out, they combine. From that 
moment they are no longer isolated men, but a power 
seen from afar, whose actions serve for an example, 
and whose language is listened to. The first time I 
heard in the United States that a hundred thousand 
men had hound themselves publicly to abstain from 
spirituous liquors, it appeared to me more like a joke 
than a serious engagement ; and I did not at once per- 
ceive why these temperate citizens could not content 
themselves with drinking water by their own firesides. 
I at last understood that these hundred thousand 
‘Americans, alarmed by the progress of drunkenness 
around them, had made up their minds to patronize 
temperance. They acted just in the same way asa 
man of high rank who should dress very plainly, in 
order to inspire the humbler orders with a contempt 
of luxury. It is probable, that if these hundred 
thousand men had lived in France, each of them 
would singly have memorialized the government to 
watch the public-houses all over the kingdom.” 

Here then is an antidote to the tyrant majority. 
It is notorious that the slavery abolitionists, 
who have been the most oppressed by that ma- 
jority, have, by association, succeeded in altering 
their position; and that, if they act with pru- 
dence, they will ultimately prevail against igno- 
rant and immoral numbers, may be predicted 
with as much certainty, as can be predicated of 
any moral anticipation.—[‘ Voice from Ame- 
rica,’ see Athen. No. 598.] 

We have an instance of the defectiveness of 
M. de Tocqueville’s method in the outset of the 
volumes immediately before us. His endeavour 
is to prove that the political preponderance of 
the majority must lead to the extinction of pri- 
vate opinion. 

“ The fact that the political laws of the Americans 
are such thet the majority rules the community with 
sovereign sway, materially increases the power which 
that majority naturally exercises over the mind. For 
nothing is more customary in man than to recognise 
superior wisdom in the person of his oppressor. This 
political omnipotence of the majority in the United 
States doubtless augments the influence which public 
opinion would obtain without it over the mind of 
each member of the community ; but the foundations 
of that influence do not rest upon it. ‘They must be 
sought for in the principle of equality itself, not in 
the more or less popular institutions which men living 
under that condition may give themselves. The in- 
tellectual dominion of the greater number would 
probably be less absolute amongst a democratic 





people governed by a king than in the sphere of a 
pure democracy, but it will always be extremely 
absolute; and by whatever political laws men are 
governed in the ages of equality, it may be foreseen 
that faith in public opinion will become a species of 
religion there, and the majority its ministering pro- 
phet. Thus intellectual authority will be different, 
but it will not be diminished; and far from thinking 
that it will disappear, I augur that it may readily 
acquire too much preponderance, and confine the 
action of private judgment within narrower limits 
than are suited either to the greatness or the happi- 
ness of the human race. Jn the principle of equality 
I very clearly discern two tendencies; the one leading 
the mind of every man to untried thoughts, the other 
inclined to prohibit him from thinking at all. And I 
perceive how, under the dominion of certain laws, 
democracy would extinguish that liberty of the mind 
to which a democratic social condition is favourable ; 
so that, after having broken all the bondage once 
imposed on it by ranks or by men, the human mind 
would be closely fettered to the general will of the 
greatest number.” 

Few persons, we imagine, will read this ex- 
tract, without at least a confused apprehension 
that the conclusion must be false. The logical 
error is this—the terms “ majority” and “ opi- 
nion” are verbally constants; and wherever 
they appear in the argument, figure as iden- 
tities. But, in fact, a “ majority’’ is a floating 
quantity, not only as respects its individual 
members, but as to its feelings, thoughts, and 
volitions: so too is “opinion.” Opinion is not 
a thought, but an ever-varying bundle of 
thoughts. No majority is so constant, as per- 
petually to desire the same ends by the same 
means ;—that belongs only to isolated corps: the 
very members of a popular majority are driven 
from day to day, and from hour to hour, to revolt 
against that authority which, on one particular 
point, they may respect. The majority for slavery 
in the United States, for instance, is co-existent 
with a majority forreverencing the deity, and obey- 
ing his laws; and the one majority will control 
and modify the influence of the other. Again, 
does not the author overthrow his own inference 
by the passage we have marked in italics? Can 
the habit of seeking untried thoughts co-exist 
with the habit of not thinking at all? Must not 
one of these tendencies control and overpower 
the other? As long as mankind are permitted 
in any department of thought to speculate 
boldly and independently, the influence of au- 
thority in every other is manifestly endangered ; 
and that impulse of human nature which has 
overpowered all inquisitions, Venetian or Spa- 
nish—which has broken through the trammels 
of ignorance, and risen above the grossest 
superstitions, has little to fear from tyrant majo- 
rities—certainly not more than it has encoun- 
tered from such majorities under governments 
where institutions are anything but purely de- 
mocratic. 

Apropos to the same defective logic, we may 
notice, that the author has drawn a distinction, 
which others have also adopted, between freedom 
and equality; and he assumes that democratic 
nations look more to equality than freedom. To 
us, it appears that the distinction, thoroughly 
sifted, is merely verbal; and the author virtually 
admits that it is so :— 

“It is possible to imagine an extreme point at 
which freedom and equality would meet and be con- 
founded together. Let us suppose that all the mem- 
bers of the community take a part in the government, 
and that each one of them has an equal right to take 
a part in it. As none is different from his fellows, 
none can exercise a tyrannical power: men will be 
perfectly free, because they will all be entirely equal; 
and they will all be perfectly equal, because they 
will be entirely free. ‘To this ideal state democratic 
nations tend. Such is the completest form that equa- 
lity can assume upon earth ; but there are a thousand 
others which, without being equally perfect, are not 
less cherished by those nations.” 





Are not the two things, in their perfection, 
therefore, strictly identical? What, then, we may 
ask, is freedom, where one class has more pri- 
vileges than another? Will not the privileged 
class use its power to obtain a licence for itself, 
which is oppression to others? Where political 
inequality exists, freedom, if not insecure, is im- 

erfect. Taxation without suffrage, for instance, 
1s tyranny. Which pays the highest in propor- 
tion to means, the represented, or the non-repre- 
sented? Do we not also sometimes hear, in 
States comparatively free, of one law for the poor, 
and another for the rich? and do not such facts 
show that freedom follows in its degrees a close 
ratio to political equality ? 

But the author continues— 

“ The principle of equality may be established in 
civil society, without prevailing in the political 
world. Equal rights may exist of indulging in the 
same pleasures, of entering the same professions, of 
frequenting the same places—in a word, of living in 
the same manner, and seeking wealth by the same 
means, although all men do not take an equal share 
in the government. A kind of equality may even 
be established in the political world, though there 
should be no political freedom there. A man may 
be the equal of all his countrymen save one, who is 
the master of all without distinction, and who selects 
equally from among them all the agents of his 
power.” 

As for the first part of this quotation, we may 
observe, that the author's notion of equality 
amounts pretty nearly to Horne Tooke’s famous 
proposition regarding the London Tavern ; it is 
weak even to puerility: and as to the last, the 
equality which makes one exception in the 
person of a despot, is a mere contradiction in 
terms: we might as well say that all dead men 
are equally alive. 

To assert, therefore, that any nation is more 
attached to equality than it is to liberty, .is 
merely to say, that the people have yet to learn 
what either one or the other really is. Ignorant 
people are more attached to what affects their 
senses, or touches their immediate interests, 
than to what is remote from their daily observa- 
tion. A silly Frenchman may be more offended 
by his friend having the privilege to wear a star 
on his breast, than by his having an exclusive 
right to vote for a deputy; but this only proves 
that he is an ignoramus ; and of such there are 
as many in monarchies as in democracies. The 
fault is in human nature, and no form of govern- 
ment can provide for it. The same loose reason- 
ing pervades the entire chapter :— 

“ Freedom,” it is said,“ has appeared in the world 
at different times and under various forms; it has 
not been exclusively bound to any social condition, 
and it is not confined to democracies. Freedom 
cannot, therefore, form the distinguishing character- 
istic of democratic ages. The peculiar and pre- 
ponderating fact which marks those ages as its own 
is the equality of conditions; the ruling passion of 
men in those periods is the love of this equality. 
Ask not what singular charm the men of democratic 
ages find in being equal, or what special reasons they 
may have for clinging so tenaciously to equality 
rather than to the other advantages which society 
holds out to them: equality is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the age they live in ; that, of itself, 
is enough to explain that they prefer it to all the 
rest. But independently of this reason there are 
several others, which will at all times habitually lead 
men to prefer equality to freedom. * * 

“Democratic nations are at all times fond of 
equality, but there are certain epochs at which the 
passion they entertain for it swells to the height of 
fury. This occurs at the moment when the old 
social system, longmenaced, completes its own destruc- 
tion after a last intestine struggle, and when the bar- 
riers of rank are at length thrown down. At such 
times men pounce upon equality as their booty, and 
they cling to it as to some precious treasure which 
they fear to lose. The passion for equality pene- 
trates on every side into men’s hearts, expands there, 
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and fills them entirely. Tell them not that by this 
blind surrender of themselves to an exclusive pas- 
sion, they risk their dearest interests: they are deaf. 
Show them not freedom escaping from their grasp, 
whilst they are looking another way : they are blind 
—or rather, they can discern but one sole object to 
be desired in the universe. What I have said is 
applicable to all democratic nations: what I am 
about to say concerns the French alone. Amongst 
most modern nations, and especially amongst all 
those of the continent of Europe, the taste and the 
idea of freedom only began to exist and to extend 
itself at:the time when social conditions were tend- 
ing to equality, and as a consequence of that very 
equality. Absolute kings were the most efficient 
levellers of ranks amongst their subjects. Amongst 
these nations equality preceded freedom: equality 
was therefore a fact of some standing, when freedom 
was still a novelty: the one had already created 
customs, opinions, and laws belonging to it, when the 
other, alone and for the first time, came into actual 
existence. Thus the latter was still only an affair of 
opinion and of taste, whilst the former had already 
crept into the habits of the people, possessed itself of 
their manners, and given a particular turn to the 
smallest actions in their lives. Can it be wondered 
that the men of our own time prefer the one to the 
other? I think that democratic communities have 
a natural taste for freedom : left to themselves, they 
will seek it, cherish it, and view any privation of it 
with regret. But for equality, their passion is ardent, 
insatiable, incessant, invincible : they call for equality 
in freedom ; and if they cannot obtain that, they still 
callfor equality in slavery. They will endure poverty, 
servitude, barbarism,—but they will not endure aris- 
tocracy.” 

One might be led to imagine from this tirade, 
which we should be loth to stigmatize with the 
term twaddle, that freedom were an absolute 
something incapable of difference either in kind 
or degree. Freedom, we are told, has existed 
under different forms (of government), as if 
freedom were an entity, like gold or stone. Under 
certain forms of government, men have been 
less restrained than under others: but there are 
particular forms of undue restraint, and particu- 
lar quantities of it, which, without amounting to 
absolute slavery, should be and are ranged under 
that term, as compared with political liberty. 
Under some forms of government the condition 
of the subject may approach nearer to the former 
than the latter, and yet in such loose reasoning 
as the above, be called free. ‘The inevitable 
consequence, however, of so employing an ab- 
stract term is a false result. Such is the first 
deduction, that “freedom cannot be the distin- 
guishing characteristic of democratic ages.” 
Admitting that a certain degree of liberty has 
appeared in the world, under different forms of 
government, yet it does not follow that the 
government which confessedly seeks to increase 
the sum of liberty to all, is not entitled to claim 
the characteristic as distinguishing. What the 
author says of the equality which was introduced 
into Europe by kings, holds equally if the terms 
be changed. May it not be said with equal 
truth, that kings conferred franchises on the 
roturiers at the expense of the nobles, and that 
the enjoyment of those liberties begot a taste 
for some special equality, of which the franchise 
was but the guarantee? It cannot, therefore, be 
said that equality either preceded or followed 
freedom. ‘The two words are, after all, but 
different expressions for the same fact. In point 
of language, freedom is, indeed, the elder bro- 
ther: men talked of freedom for ages before the 
abstraction we call equality entered into the 
popular mind. As for the supposed preference 
for equality which followed the Frenchrevolution, 
it was but the usual error of ignorance, the mis- 
taking the outward sign for the thing signified. 
If it be in any degree true that the educated 
Frenchman of the present day prefers equality, 
and is careless of freedom, it proves only that the 


nation really possesses a high degree of liberty, 





without knowing in what it consists, But the 
main item of this elaborate ratiocination, after 
all, is left out of consideration. The French hos- 
tility to privilege (which is at the root of M. de 
Tocqueville's thought) is an hostility to an in- 
stitution closely connected with the insecurity of 
the existing tenure of land. Personal equality 
is the advanced guard against the attacks of 
feudality and a restoration of forfeited estates. 

We meet with such oversights as this again 
and again. Thus, it is said, that the spread of 
Roman Catholicism is a natural consequence of 
democracy; when it is manifestly a necessary 
—— of the excessive excitement which 
prevails on religion generally. Wherever there is 
a morbid anxiety on the score of religious safety, 
the boldest offerer of security will usually carry 
the day. 

We have thus, we think, shown sufficient 
cause why we should not accept of these volumes 
as our political guides. In pursuing this end, 
we have not done justice to the work, and may 
perhaps return to it, for the purpose of selecting 
some more favourable specimens. We cannot, 
however, pause here, without bearing our fullest 
testimony to the able manner in which Mr. 
Reeve has executed his translation. He has 
shown himself possessed of a terse and manly 
style, of a full acquaintance with his author, and 
of a mind habitually turned to the contemplation 
of philosophical investigations. 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, Sc. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

We cannot close these delightful volumes with- 

out a few more extracts :— 


Mr. Pitt in 1783.—* Our ministers seem, in the 
House of Commons, to be very weak in orators, 
however strong they may be in numbers. If Mr. 
Pitt had more experience, and were more accus- 
tomed to business, in short, if he were some years 
older than he is, he might almost alone support the 
administration; but talents as wonderful even as 
those he possesses, can hardly qualify a man, at the 
age of twenty-three or twenty-four, for the arduous 
part he has to sustain. With a great command of 
language and quickness of parts, it is no difficult task 
to support any side in a debate; but to propose taxes 
in such a manner as may be palatable to the Puarlia- 
ment, when almost every resource of finance is ex- 
hausted, and to be ready to answer the multitude of 
objections which are started from every quarter of 
the House, is an undertaking to which one would 
suppose nothing but long habit and the most per- 
fect knowledge of the subject could render any man 
equal.” 

Bentham and Owen.— Bentham is, I am afraid, 
about to engage in a speculation respecting the mills 
at Lanark, in Scotland, which is to have the double 
object of making the fortunes of those who engage in 
it, and of extending education and instruction among 
the lower orders of the people. I endeavoured 
strongly te dissuade him from it, thinking that, at his 
time of life and in his situation, it was great folly to 
embark in any concern which, by possibility, no 
matter how remote, might involve him in difficulty 
and in distress, and ultimately in ruin. All my good 
advice, however, only made him very angry; as if 
he did not know how to manage his own affairs, as if 
he wanted advice, or was to be treated like a child, 
&c. &c. I told him that the man who was engaging 
him in this, though very well-intentioned, was really 
alittle mad. To which his answer was, * I know that 
as well as you; but what does that signify? He is 
not mad simpliciter, but only secundum quid.’ Find- 
ing nothing was to be done, I took my leave of him, 
contrived to make him laugh, and put him at last 
in good humour by telling him that, though he would 
not take my advice, he might depend upon it that, 
when he was an uncertificated bankrupt, I would not 
turn my back upon him.” 

Bentham.—* Our last visit was to my old and most 
valuable friend Jeremy Bentham, at Ford Abbey, in 
the neighbourhood of Chard ; a house which he rents, 
and which once belonged to Prideaux, the Attorney 





General of the Commonwealth. I was not a little 
surprized to find in what a palace my friend was 
lodged. The grandeur and stateliness of the build- 
ings form as strange a contrast to his philosophy, as 
the number and spaciousness of the apartments, the 
hall, the chapel, the corridors, and the cloisters, do 
to the modesty and scantiness of his domestic esta- 
blishment. We found him passing his time, as he 
has always been passing it since I have known him, 
which is now more than thirty years, closely apply- 
ing himself for six or eight hours a day in writing 
upon laws and legislation, and in composing his Civil 
and Criminal Codes; and spending the remaining 
hours of every day in reading, or taking exercise by 
way of fitting himself for his labours, or, to use his 
own strangely invented phraseology, taking his ante- 
jentacular and post-prandial walks, to prepare him- 
self for his task of codification. There is something 
burlesque enough in this language; but it is im- 
possible to know Bentham, and to have witnessed 
his benevolence, his disinterestedness, and the zeal 
with which he has devoted his whole life to the ser- 
vice of his fellow-creatures, without admiring and 
revering him.” 

The Duchess of Oldenburg.—* Our Prince is not 
quite in such high spirits as he was in a little while 
ago. The arrival of the illustrious visiters he ex- 
pected is put off tor the present, and some difficulties 
have arisen about the Princess Charlotte’s marriage, 
which have made it necessary at least to postpone it. 
The intended bridegroom, in the meantime, is living 
in lodgings at a tailor’s in great obscurity, and with 
no appearance of opulence. The Duchess of Olden- 
burg has fallen into great disfavour. She is supposed 
to have given bad advice to the Princess Charlotte, 
and she was guilty of the indiscretion of paying a 
visit to Whitbread at his brewery. The Prince has 
since said to her, that he supposes when she goes to 
Paris she will make a point of seeing Santerre. The 
great object of his Royal Highness at present, is to 
prevent the Princess going to the Queen's drawing- 
room, and being present at any of the festivals, which 
the different clubs are about to give upon the resto- 
ration of peace. It is hardly credible what pains he 
has given himself to accomplish this noble purpose. 
He has written a letter to the Queen, in which he 
tells her that he has come to a determination never 
to be in the same room with the Princess; and he 
therefore desires her Majesty to take care that the 
Princess is not at the drawing-room. The Queen 
has accordingly signified this to the Princess, and the 
Princess in revenge means to publish the letters. Is 
not the condition of this nation a happy one when 
these are our most important public events ?” 

Festivities in 1814.—* London has for a long time 
been half crazy with emperors, and kings, and shows, 
and illuminations, and fireworks. It has at last sunk 
into a dead torpor, which is very stupid to the few 
fashionable persons who may be still lingering in 
town, but which is very salutary to the lower and 
laborious orders of the people. ‘The mischief which 
has been done to the morals and happiness of the 
inferior artisans by the long holidays, which they 
have been indulged with, is hardly to be conceived. 
I have been assured that several pawnbrokers have 
declared that, while these festivals lasted, they lent, 
on the pledges of the clothes, and furniture, and tools 
of their poor customers, about ten times as much as 
they are accustomed to do in ordinary times.” 

Whitbread.“ Poor Whitbread this morning de- 
stroyed himself, as it should seem, in a sudden fit 
of insanity. His friends have, for some time past, 
felt great anxiety about him. His health has been 
manifestly declining, and though he spoke, only two 
days ago, in the House of Commons, against the 
vote of thanks to the Duke of York, he has, I un- 
derstand, for some time past, occasionally discovered 
an unaccountable despondency. A greater loss the 
country could not at the present moment experience 
than it has suffered in poor Whitbread. He was the 
promoter of every liberal scheme for improving the 
condition of mankind, the warm and zealous advo- 
cate of the oppressed in every part of the world, and 
the undaunted opposer of every species of corruption 
and ill-administration, The only faults he had pro- 
ceeded from an excess of his virtues. His anxious 
desire to do justice impartially to all men certainly 
made him, upon some occasions, unjust to his friends, 
and induced him to give credit and to bestow 
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praises on his political enemies to which they were 
in no respect entitled.” 

Brougham.—* Brougham, who supported the mo- 
tion, made a violent attack upon the Regent, whom 
he described as devoted, in the recesses of his palace, 
to the most vicious pleasures, and callous to the dis- 
tresses and sufferings of others, in terms which would 
not have been too strong to have described the latter 
days of Tiberius. Several persons who would have 
or the motion were so disgusted that they 
without voting; and more, who wished 
tolerable pretext for not voting against Mi- 
who on this occasion eould not vote with 
them, availed themselves of this excuse and went 
away too; and it is generally believed that, but for 
this speech of Brougham’s, the Ministers would have 
been again in a minority. If this had happened, 
many persons believe or profess to believe that 
the Ministers would have been turned out. Poor 
Brougham is loaded with the reproaches of his 
friends ; and many of them who are most impztient 
to get into oilice, look upon him as the only cause 
that they are still destined to labour on in an unpro- 
fitable opposition. I have no doubt that, whatever 
had been the division, the Ministers would still have 
continued in office. But it is not the less true that 
Brougham’s speech was verv injudicious as well as 
very unjust; for, with all the Prince’s faults, and 
they are great enough, it is absurd to speak of him 
as if he were one of the most sensual and unfeeling 
tyrants that ever disgraced a throne. Brougham is a 
man of the most splendid talents and the most ex- 
tensive acquirements, and he has used the ample 
means which he possesses most usefully for mankind. 
It would he difficult to overrate the services which 
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he has rendered the cause of the slaves in the West 
Indies, or that of the friends to the extension of 
knowledge and education among the poor, or to 





praise too highly his endeavours to serve the op- | 


pressed inhabitants of Poland. How much is it to 
be lamented that his want of judgment and of pru- 
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dence should prevent his great talents, and such | 


good intentions, from being as great a blessing to 
mankind as they ought to be.” 

Sheridan. On the invitation of the family of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, I this day attended his 
funeral. I understood that it was to be very private, 
and that he was to be followed to the grave only by 
a few of his friends, and of those who had been par- 
ticularly connected with him in politics. When I 
arrived at Peter Moore’s house in George Street, to 
which the body had heen removed, as being near to 
Westminster Abbey, where it was to be buried, I 
was astonished at the number and the description of 
persons who were assembled there; the Duke of 
York, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Mulgrave, Lord Angle- 
sea, Lord Lynedoch, Wellesley Pole, and many 
others, whose politics have been generally opposite 
to Sheridan’s, and who could grace the funeral with 
their presence, only to pay a tribute to his extraor- 
dinary talents. How strange a contrast! For some 
weeks before his Ceath, he was nearly destitute of 
the means of subsistence. Executions for debt were 
in his house; and he passed his last days in the 
custody of sheriff's officers, who abstained from con- 
veying him to prison merely because they were as- 
sured that to remove him would cause his immediate 
death ; and now, when dead, a crowd of persons the 
first in rank, and station, and opulence, were eager 
to attend him to his grave. I believe that many, and 
I am sure that some, of the mourners were self-in- 
vited. Such certainly were three of the Prince’s 
frier Lord Yarmouth, Bloomfield, and Leach. 
y sent a letter from Carlton House the day be- 
fore the funeral, expressing a desire to attend, and 
their rwas not refused. The Prince, about ten 
days before Sheridan’s death, when he was in great 
distress, and after some of the newspapers had ob- 
serve upon the strange inattention he met with, had 
sent him a present of 200/.; but Mrs, Sheridan had 
the spirit to refuse it, and when she communicated 
to her husband what she had done, he approved her 
conduct. The immediate cause of his death was 
reported to be an abscess; but the truth is, that his 
constitution was nearly worn out, and that his death 
was rapidly accelerated by grief, disappointment, and 
a deep sense of the neglect he experienced.” 

In 1805 Romilly was appointed to the Chan- 
cellorship of Durham. 
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“Though T had not wished for the office, I ac- 
cepted it. The emolument attending it I knew to 
be very inconsiderable, not much more than the 
amount of the expense of going to Durham to dis- 
charge its duties. The honour is not generally con- 
sidered, either in or out of the profession, as a very 
high one, and certainly had no charms for me: and 
it was impossible I could lock to the office as the 
source of any pleasure. I yielded, therefore, in a 
great degree, in accepting it, to public opinion. 
Attorneys and Solicitors Gencral had of late hardly 
thought themselves at liberty to refuse it; and I was 
partly afraid of incurring the reproach of being solely 
intent upon amassing a fortune by my labours. I 
was actuated, too, by another, though not a very 
powerful motive. I was desirous of trying the ex- 
periment how I should acquit myself, and how I 
should feel in a judicial oftice. * * But though a 
Chancellor of Durham has not the comfort of re- 
fleeting that his services are of much public utility, 
he may, if he be fond of such things, enjoy the gran- 
deur and magnificence znd homage which attend 
him. The castle of Durham, the episcopal palace, 
is, when the Chancellor arrives, given up to him by 
the Bishop. It is his house; the servants attend 
upon him as the lord of it ; a costly dinner is given 
to the dignitaries of the church, to the counsel, the 
officers of the court, and the neighbouring gentlemen ; 
and this, though at the Bishop’s expense, is, by a 
kind of legal fiction, considered as the Chancellor’s 
dinner. The invitations are sent in his name; he 
presides at the table; and when the Bishop is at 
Auckland, the Chancellor invites and receives him 





liation of having inflicted on him that which is'called’ 
but is considered neither by himself nor any other 
person an honour. Perceval, the last Attorney- 
General, had been permitted to decline knighthood 
because he was an Earl’s son.” 

We shall conclude with one of a hundred 
passages, devoted to his amiable and beloved 
wife :— 

“We stayed at Bowood ten days. The amiable 
disposition of Lord and Lady Lansdowne always 
renders this place delightful to their guests. To me, 
besides the enjoyment of the present moment, there 
is always added, when I am at Bowood, a thousand 
pleasing recollections of past times; of the happy 
days I have spent, of the various society of distin- 
guished persons I have enjoyed, of the friendships I 
have formed, here ; and, above all, that it was here 
that I first saw and became known to my dearest 
Anne. If I had not chanced to meet with her here, 
there is no probability that I ever should have seen 
her; for she had never been, nor was likely, un. 
married, ever to have come, to London. To what 
accidental causes are the most important occurrences 
of our lives sometimes to be traced! Some miles 
from Bowood is the form of a white horse, grétesquely 
cut out upon the downs, and forming a land-mark to 
a wide extent of country. To that object it is that 
T owe all the real happiness of my life. In the year 
1796, I made a visit to Bowood. My dear Ame, 
who had been staying there some weeks, with her 
father and her sisters, was about to leave it. The 
day fixed for their departure was the eve of that on 
which I arrived ; and, if nothing had occurred to dis- 





as his guest. Though I was, in some degree pre- 
pared for this, I could not, upon my arrival at Dur- 
ham, but feel very forcibly the ridicule of all this 
mimie grandeur. It was night when we got there, 
for my dear Anne, who had been accompanying me 
on a short and hasty tour to the Lakes of Cumber- 
land, was with me. We found that we had been 
long expected ; and as we drove through the gates 
into the spacious court, and the porter sounded the 
great bell, we saw the servants hurrying out with 
In the midst of bows and compliments, and 
by numerous attendants, we were conducted through 
long lighted galleries into a drawing-room, where 
some of the officers of the court and their wives were 


appoint their purpose, I never should have seen her. 
| But it happened that, on the preceding day, she was 

one of an equestrian party which was made to visit 
this curious object; she over-heated herself by her 
ride; a violent cold and pain in her face was the 
consequence. Her father found it indispensably 
necessary to defer his journey for several days, and 
in the meantime I arrived. I saw in her the most 
beautiful and accomplished creature that ever biessed 
the sight and understanding of man. A most intelli- 
gent mind, an uncommonly correct judgment, a lively 
imagination, a cheerful disposition, a noble and 
generous way of thinking, an elevation and heroism 
of character, and a warmth and tenderness of affee- 





waiting to receive us,and ‘My Lord’ and ‘ Your 
Honour’ ushered in every phrase that was uttered. 
So sudden a transformation into a great man, and 
the lord of an old feudal palace, reminded one of 
Sancho’s government of Barataria ; and still more of 
Sly, the drunken cobbler of Shakspeare. But to me 
all this ceremonial was not more ridiculous than it 
was irksome. The necessity of making conversation 
with persons I had never seen before, and of presid- 
ing at table and doing the honours of a great dinner, 
were to me so disgusting and painful, that the ex- 
perience of two tedious days passed at Durham would 
have been sufficient to cure me of all ambitious de- 
sires, if I could have imagined that the duties of a 
Chancellor of England bore any resemblance to 
those of a Chancellor of Durham. The decision of 
the few causes which came before me, in none of 
which did any question of difficulty arise, hardly de- 
serves the serious name of a duty, when compared 
with the more arduous task of acting the part of 
Lord of a castle not my own, and of considering as 
my welcome guests the numerous strangers whom I 
met at table.” 

In 1806 he was appointed Solicitor General. 

“Twas this day sworn in, together with Piggott, 
the new Attorney-General, and we attended the 
levee at the Queen’s House, and kissed the King’s 
hand on our appointment. His Majesty was pleased 
to knight us both, greatly against our inclination. 
Never was any city trader, who carricd up a loya 
address to his Majesty, more anxious to obtain, than 
we were to escape, this honour. We applied to Lord 
Dartmouth, the lord in waiting, to Lord Grenville, 
Lord Spencer, and everybody on whom we thought 
it might depend, to deprecate the ceremony which 
awaited us. But the King was inflexible. For the 
last twenty years of his reign, it has pleased his Ma- 
jesty to knight all attorneys and solicitors general 
and judges on their appointment, though for the first 
five-and-twenty years he had never seen the neces- 
sity or propriety of it; and now, every man who 
arrives at these situations must submit to the humi- 





tion such as is rarely found even in her sex, were 
among her extraordinary endowments, I was cap. 
tivated alike by the beauties of her person and the 
| charms of her mind. A mutual attachment was 
| formed between us, which, at the end of a little more 
than a year, was consecrated by marriage. All the 
| happiness I have known in her beloved society, all 
the many and exquisite enjoyments which my dear 
children have afforded me, even my extraordinary 
success in my profession, the labours of which, if my 
life had not been so cheered and exhilarated, I never 
could have undergone,—all are to be traced to this 
trivial cause.” 

Lady Romilly died on the 29th of October 
1818. Her husband survived but three days, 
His anxiety during her illness preyed upon his 
mind, ‘‘ aud the shock, occasioned by her death, 
led to that event which brought his life to a 
close, on the 2nd of November, 1818, in the 
sixty-second year of his age.” 





A Description of British Guiana, Geographical 
and Statistical, §c. By R. H. Schomburgk, 
Esq. Simpkin & Co, 

In this pamphlet of 150 pages, Mr. Schomburgk, 

who is already known as a scientific traveller in 

the New World, proposes to describe the phy- 
sical character of British Guiana, to explain the 
resources and capabilities of the colonies situated 
therein, together with their present condition and 
future prospects. The precise object of this pub- 
lication, however, seems to be, to assert, in these 
days of systematized emigration, the claims of 

British Guiana to a preference as a place of 

settlement. The advantages derivable from its 

fine rivers, its valuable timber, and its inexhaus- 

tible fertility of soil, are here insisted on with a 

good faith and soundness of information, which 

cannot fail to win the attention even of those 
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who are most inveterately sceptical respecting 
that rapid growth of wealth and happiness, so 
liberally promised by all the projectors of new 
settlements. But before we proceed to examine 
the more assailable—for we cannot justly call 
them the more fallacious—of our author's pro- 
positions, we must briefly advert to the politico- 
geographical situation of our South American 
possessions. 

British Guiana, comprising the basins of the 
rivers Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo, is sepa- 
rated from Dutch Guiana, or Surinam on the 
south-east, by the river Corentyn. On the oppo- 
site quarter, or north-west, a line of demarca- 
tion less simple, and not as yet perfectly agreed 
on, divides it from the Columbian territories ; 
while the extensive boundary lines, which sepa- 
rate British Guiana on the south-west and south 
from the Portuguese possessions, are, it appears, 
equally liable to dispute ; that is to say, the re- 
puted boundary does not coincide with those 
natural landmarks, to which, in the absence of 
special agreement, reference must be always 
made in the work of territorial division. It is 
the natural consequence of the wholesale parti- 
tion of unsurveyed and imperfectly explored 
regions, that the nations partaking of them 
should be continually vexed with questions of 
disputed boundary. But it is important to ob- 
serve that the annoyance of such disputes and loss 
arising from them, are always more likely to fall 
on the more civilized of the co-limitary states ; 
for, in the first instance, the aggression is sure 
to come from the side of the less perfectly or- 
ganized government; and afterwards, when the 
affair proceeds to negotiation, evasion and dis- 
putatiousness, calculated only to darken the ques- 
tion, will probably characterize the same purty ; 
and besides, a disposition to concede something, 
is, in general, rather to be expected from the 
generosity of those who are superior, than from 
any sense of inferiority on the other side. An 
illustration of what is here said will be found in 
the following statement made by our author :— 

* A mission to the Macusi Indians promised great 
success. A protestant clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Youde, settled at Pirara, a village at our undeter- 
mined south-western boundary, and the Indians in 
the neighbourhood soon collected around him, and 
evinced the greatest anxiety to be instructed in the 
word of God, and our language. I have seen from 
three to four hundred Indians on a Sabbath, dressed 
according to their circumstances, and in an orderly 
manner, assembled within a rude house of prayer 
built by their own hayds, to receive instruction in 
the holy word of God. The mission was not es- 
tablished many months, when the Brazilian govern- 
ment of the upper and lower Amazon despatched a 
detachment of militia, and took possession of the 
mission under the plea that the village belonged to the 
Brazilian territory. The missionary of the church of 
England was accused of having alienated the Indians 
from the Brazilian government, and instructed them 
in the English language and religion, and received 
an injunction to leave the village. The Indians, 
fearing the Brazilians might conduct them into sla- 
very, dispersed in the forest and in the mountains, 
and the work which promised such favourable results 
was destroyed.” 
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The Brazilians, while harassing the missions 
on the frontiers of British Guiana, succumb 
quietly to the French, who have advanced far 
within the boundary of Portuguese Guiana, and 
have settled themselves nearly at the mouth of 
the river of Amazons. But a semi-barbarous 
people, like the Brazilians, know no law but 
force. It availed them but little, that under the 
pretence of securing themselves on the side of 
French Guiana, they swept away all the Indian 
tribes from that frontier, and reduced an im- 
mense tract of country to a perfect solitude. 
Mr. Schomburgk’s narrative authorizes our con- 
jecture, that the Indians so removed were carried 


the hateful motives of those who were indignant 
at the progress of social order and civilization 
among the Macusi Indians at Pirara :— 

“The system of the Brazilians of hunting the 
Indians for slaves exists to this day in all its atro- 
cities. These slaving expeditions, or descimentos, 
from political motives are always directed towards 
the contested boundaries; and their practice is, 
when arrived at a populous Indian village, to await 
the mantle of the night in ambush, and to fall over 
their unsuspecting victims when enjoying the first 
sleep. By setting their cabins on fire and discharging 
their muskets they create consternation, and succeed 
in securing the greater part of the former peaceful 
inhabitants. I had thus the grief, while at the 
Brazilian boundary fort San Joaquim on the Rio 
Branco, in August 1838, to witness the arrival of a 
similar expedition, who surprised an Indian village 
near the Ursato mountains, on the eastern bank of 
the river Takutu, on the contested’ boundary of 
British Guiana, and carried forty individuals, namely, 
eighteen children under twelve years of age, thirteen 
women, and nine men, of whom only four were under 
thirty years of age, and two above fifty, into slavery. 
These abominable proceedings were carried on under 
the warrant of the district authorities.” 

The Indians of various tribes, the chief of 
which are of Carib race, at present dwelling 
within the limits of British Guiana, on a territory 
of at least 70,000 square miles, are estimated by 
our author not to exceed 7,000, a miserable 
remnant ofa race, once the sole possessors of the 
soil, and who are, in his opinion, as susceptible 
of cultivation as any other portion of mankind. 
If our colonies were generally ruled by men of 
enlarged minds, acquainted with the science as 
well as the arts of government, and not chosen 
merely for their capability of keeping up the 
parade of official rank, British Guiana might 
boast a much larger aboriginal population. 
During the wars of the Spanish American revo- 
lution, the half-civilized Indian communities 
gathered round the Spanish missionaries, being 
all attached to the vanquished royalist party, 


within the British territory, where they might 
have been easily induced to remain by a little 
attention and liberality. But the advantages to 
be derived from a fixed and peaceable aboriginal 
population were not perceived by the local 
government, and the fugitive Indians either re- 
lapsed into savage life and were cut off by the 
other tribes, or after painfully struggling for years 


We must now give attention to what appears 
to be the weightiest topic of our author’s pamph- 
let, namely, the present condition and future 
prospects of British Guiana. The produce of 
the colonies therein included, increased with 
extraordinary rapidity after they came under 

sritish rule, and reached its maximum in 1836, 
since which time it has decreased nearly 20 per 
cent. ‘This decrease is ascribed by our author to 
the want of labourers, and the relaxation of in- 
dustry consequent on the emancipation of the 
slaves. After insisting on the loss arising to the 
empire from a deficiency of produce, equal in 
value to a million and a half sterling, he proposes 
emigration to Guiana as a remedy. ‘The banks 
of the Demerara and Essequibo are, he thinks, 
unjustly decried as unhealthy; their climate 
he deems more agreeable than that of Australia, 
as their soil is unquestionably more fertile than 





globe; from which, indeed, he seems desirous to 
divert the tide of emigration. 
be erroneous to suppose that Europeans cannot 
perform field labour in tropical regions; and 
finally, in some doubt as to his being able to lure 
a suflicient number of white labourers into the 
sugar plantations, he begs for a new levy of hill 
Coolies from Bengal. 

| Now, in the first place, we see no great cause 


were obliged in many instances to seek refuge | 


they made their way back to their former abodes. | 


any hitherto discovered in that quarter of the | 


He asserts it to | 





duction, nor can we believe that it bodes a con- 
stant decay. A young colony, with am exube- 
rantly prolific soil, necessarily increases its pro- 
duce at a rate far outstripping the capability of 
foreign markets to receive it, and, consequently, 
it receives a check from time to time. In 1796, 
when the British took possession of Guiana, pro- 
bably ten ships were sufficient for its annual 
commerce. In 1836, nearly four hundred vessels 
were employed in the trade of the same colonies. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that the next 
period of forty years could see another increase 
of forty-fold in the shipping. So far as the de- 
creased production of Guiana is to be ascribed 
to the changed position of the negroes, it cannot 
be considered as permanent. Already, the in- 
creased price of sugar will allow the black 
labourer a higher rate of wages, which will win 
him back to his former habits. We doubt not, 
therefore, that the retrograde movement has 
already terminated, and that in a year or two 
the imports from Guiana will be seen to exceed 
their former maximum. 

We shall abstain from discussing on the pre- 
sent occasion the difficult question of emigration ; 
but we cannot avoid suggesting, that those who 
entertain any doubts respecting the efficacy of 
that celebrated nostrum for all political ills at 
home and abroad, are not likely to feel more 
than usual confidence in it at the present day, 
when it is puffed and vended by great companies 
evidently intent on gain, however closely they 
may disguise their motives. We must, however, 
remark, that our author entirely fails to prove 
the very important proposition, that field labour 
of every kind may be performed by Europeans 
in the equatorial regions. Neither is he very 
successful in vindicating the climate of Deme- 
rara from the suspicion of insalubrity. We are 
| very far from supposing that there is any region 

of the earth which may not, under certain con- 
| ditions, be safely inhabited by man; but, consi- 
| dering how man in general is fettered by habit 
and restricted as to means, the attainment of the 
required conditions must be inevitably very slow. 
It matters little whether we suppose that in the 
local atmospheres of Batavia, Sierra Leone, and 
Demerara, there is something inimical to human 
| life, or that there are various noxious influences 
in those places, from which, though they be only 
contingent, it is yet morally impossible to escape. 





Now, Mr. Schomburek does not fairly contro- 
vert the fact of the great mortality of the colonies 
| in Guiana. He exhibits, it is true, what appears 
| to be a favourable comparison between the rates 
| of mortality of that and of some European coun- 
| tries. But, in reality, the rates of mortality in 
| Guiana exhibited by him, relate only to the 
| coloured population ; among the whites it is 
much greater; and when it is taken into account 
that a large proportion of the Europeans residing 
in such places as our colonies in Guiana, are 

adults of middle age, it will be at once apparent 
| that a strict examination into the mortality of 
| those colonies, would lead us still further from 
| the conclusion to which our author is desirous of 
| conducting us. Judging, therefore, from such 
| facts as are before us, without any wish to con- 
demn the theoretical principles towards which 
| future generations may gradually approximate, 
| we have no hesitation in expressing our belief, 
that labourers emigrating from this country to 
, Guiana, would be going to a certain grave. 
There can be no doubt that free African la- 
bourers might be had in abundance by fair 
means; but, under present circumstances, it is 
hot to be supposed that the British government 
would sanction such a proceeding as the trans- 
| port of negroes on any conditions. If the hill- 
carriers, or Coolies, by migrating to Guiana, 
| improve their own circumstances as well as the 


into slavery. ‘The following anecdote exposes | for alarm in the alleged decline of colonial pro- | colony, it would be cruel to hinder them from 
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going thither. But there is an invaluable class 
of labourers whom our author and the authori- 
ties of Guiana have totally overlooked, and who 
might probably be induced with little trouble to 
transfer to our colonies their persevering habits 
and skilful industry: we mean the Chinese, 
who are crowding into every vacant space in the 
Indian archipelago. They have been already 
carried across the Atlantic, and five families 
were settled some years back in ‘Trinidad. But 
neither there, nor in St. Helena, where the 
Chinese set the successful example of terrace 
cultivation along the heights, did they remain. 
In fact, the experiment of a Chinese colony is 
sure to fail if deficient in numbers. There must 
be a Chinese community, and then, like a swarm 
of bees, they cling together. Let 2,000 Chinese 
be carried to Guiana, and they will be sure to 
prosper. Having expressed our dissent from 
some of our author's speculative opinions, can- 
dour compels us to notify, that through our desire 
to glance at those, and at the same time to con- 
fine ourselves within narrow limits, we have 
passed in silence over much valuable informa- 
tion scattered through his pages, which will well 
repay the labour of perusal. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Hawkwood: a Romance of Italy, 3 vols.—If the 
clever author of * Hawkwood’ had but studied that 
first principle of his art, which ordains that the main 
object should never be lost sight of, however com- 
plicated be the maze of characters and incidents 
which interpose between the reader and the final 
developement, few among his contemporaries would 
have had a better chance of a prize among historical 
romance writers. The feuds of the predominant 
Ttalian families and the crimes which redden their 
chronicles—the feats of the gallant mercenaries who 
gained for English prowess a renown in a clime so 
different and so distant from their own—the luxury 
blent with mystery of Venetian life and manners, 
and the delicious scenery of that land, where every 
step calls up a sensation of the bliss of existence or 
a political remembrance of times past, are in turns 
in the work before us pourtrayed with a vividness 
of colour and a mastery of touch, very rarely to 
be found in the romances of these exhausted days; 
and, be he veteran or novice, assure us that we 
have a right to call upon the author of ‘ Hawkwood’ 
for a very superior work of fiction. To unthread the 
labyrinths of his present complicated structure would 
serve no good purpose; the reader would be bewil- 
dered and not tempted—and the latter is our wish. 

Amrim the Stranger ; or the Spirit of Revenge, by 
Nafnitiernehta Stultississima.—The office of the 
critic is a far more perilous one than the public, in 
whose service he adventures, at all suspects. The 
anathema under which he continually lies, takes every 
possible form of malediction. Here is an author, 
with a name almost as long as his poem, who puts 
the latter under the protection of “ The Winds,” in 
an address to those spirits, and hands us over condi- 
tionally to d4uster,—who is requested to “deluge us 
with blasting showers,” in the event of an honest 
exercise of our calling. In these self-seeking days, 
we can scarcely be expected to sacrifice ourselves ; 
and shall therefore meddle with this ‘ Spirit of Re- 
venge’ little further than to say, that it is a poem in 
ten cantos, and many more measures, richly tesse- 
lated with italics, and covering thirty-four pamphlet 
pages. ‘The incidents are very striking, and the con- 
duct of the poem altogether original. There is a 
scene of “love at first sight,” as sudden and impas- 
sioned as that which brought desolation into the 
families of the Montagues and Capulets, but worked 
with far more boldness than that famous love-passage 
of Shakspeare. Instead of waiting for the starry 
silence and the leafy solitude to breathe his vows, the 
much more demonstrative hero of the present poem, 
the instant his eye falls on its heroine in a very 
crowded ball-room, “ sprung—and clapsed her in his 
arms,”—and gathering still further energy from that 
energetic performance, forthwith jumps with her out 
of the window :— 

“His powerful arm he twined around her waist, 
One leap had cleared the casement”— 


a decisive mode of action with which the lady ex- 
presses her entire satisfaction, in unequivocal terms: 
**Can such exuberant bliss exist below ?” 

This specimen will probably induce our readers to 
refer to the poem itself; which, we should add, may 
be advantageously consulted for an improved vocabu- 
lary. “ Rorifluent flowerets’ hue”—* hiemal blos- 
soms”— the hebetude of grief’—“ hyaline com- 
plexion”—are pleasant examples of the author’s 
felicity in the selection of language. It is right to 
say, that the poet does not rely wholly on his threat ; 
but consents likewise to put in a plea, deprecating the 

*“‘censuring with eye too keen 
The Author of—but just eighteen !” 

Had he kept his own counsel, we should have taken 
him for a much younger man. 

*Oh! how much younger art thou than thy years!” 

On the whole, however, we are inclined te recommend 
him to his friends. 

The Art of War: a Poem, in Ten Cantos—[L’ Art 
de la Guerre, §c.], by Lieutenant-General the Count 
Dupont.—Hereis what,in the nineteenth century,must 
be considered as a literary curiosity,—a didactic poem, 
in ten cantos, and ten thousand lines, on the theory 
and practice of the art of slaughter! At any time, 
an elaborate essay in verse on such a subject would 
have been a remarkable labour. In the year 1840, 
the enthusiasm which produced it must be its own 
reward. “It has, from the earliest times,” says the 
author, “ been the business of poetry to animate the 
courage of man, and to celebrate his exploits; but, 
although it has worthily fulfilled that great mission, 
it has omitted to teach the art of battle. It is 
matter of surprise that its songs, which have been 
the legislators of nations, should not have been dedi- 
cated to an art which has at all times moulded their 
destinies.” The Count Dupont has “ fallen upon 
evil days” for his theory and his toil. The time has 
come when the destinies of nations must be shaped 
by far other arguments than the sword. This very 
day (May 11), we read with infinite pleasure the 
report of a speech made, in the Senate of the United 
States, by Mr. Adams, the representative of Massa- 
chusetts, on the Boundary Question, The State of 
Maine, it had been said, would not again submit the 
question to arbitration; to which Mr, Adams replied, 
that “ it ought and would submit to it”—and he was 
gratified to find that such reference had been pro- 
posed by the President to the British Minister. “It 
was the most pacific and conciliatory course which 
could have been determined upon ; for that reason 
he approved of it, and it would be approved by the 
whole of the civilized race of mankind. It came 
precisely to that point in reference to which so many 
petitions had been presented, and to which he wished 
the House had paid more attention—that was to say, 
a general principle, which, by force of public opinion, 
should compel all governments in the world to resort 
to this pacific mode of settling difficulties, rather 
than by a resort to war. The two nations—the 
British people and the people of the United States 
—he might say unanimously, for he scarcely believ- 
ed that there was a man but who deprecated a war 
between the two nations—all deprecated a resort to 
war. The reference of the question to arbitrators 
was an honourable mode of proceeding; no nation 
could refuse to adopt such a course. The British 
government, he maintained, must compulsively, 
whether they would or not, accept the proposition ; 
and if not compelled, they would do it from motives 
of policy,—and therefore he concluded there was no 
danger of a war.” The Count’s poem, nevertheless, 
(and indeed the more for that reason,) is a singular 
monument of perseverance—treating of the subject 
in all its branches, from the earliest times to the 
present, clothing it with all its illustrations, and 
rendering it in versification remarkably smooth and 
easy. It is impossible not to feel great regret that 
its author should have had so much trouble—that toil 
so great, and ingenuity so conspicuous, should have 
been wasted in an atmosphere so ungenial, and on a 
field so barren, 

Songs of Home; or Lays of Married Life—belong 
to the class of domestic poetry by their subject and 
their sentiments,—will read pleasantly enough by 
the fireside,—and are not likely to travel far be- 
yond it. 

The Literary World, Vol. I1.—A well compiled 


Guide to Service: The Groom.—Might have been, 
and beneficially, much compressed. 





List of New Books.—Poems, Tales, and Essays, by Samuel 
Cutler Hooley, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Watson’s General List of 
Ships’ Names, 1840, with Plates, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Jame- 
son’s Female Sovereigns, 3rd edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 
—The Widow's Offering, by W. P. Scargill, 2nd edit. with 
illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. cl.—Robertson’s History 
of Scotland, (Chambers’s edition.) royal 8vo. 3s. Gd. sewed, 
4s. 6d. c.—The British Empire in the East, by Count Bjorn- 
stjerna, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Timon, but not of Athens, 2 vols. 
post 8vo.21s. bds—Dr. Wall on the Propagation of Alphabets 
and Ideagraphic Writing, royal 8vo. 15s. cl.—Preston’s 
Three Years’ Residence in Canada, from 1837 to 1839, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Chambers’s Picture of Scotland, fe. 8vo. 
6s. swd., 78. cl—Lathbury’s Spanish Armada, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
—Middleton’s Hyacinth and Lyrics, 18mo. 2s. cl—Joan of 
Are, a Play, in Five Acts, by Mrs. J. A. Sargant, 8vo. 4s. 
swd.—The Life of Dr. M‘Crie, by his Son, 8vo. 9s. clL— 
Elijah, the Tishbite, by Krummacher, unabridged, 8vo. 4s. 
cl.—The Modern Art of Cookery, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Gray’s 
Country Solicitor’s Practice, 3rd edit. fc. 8vo. 10s. cl.—The 
Anatomy of Suicide, 8vo. 14s. cl.—The Book of Illustrations, 
by the Rev. H. G. Salter, A.M., 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Poole’s 
Annotations on the Bible, Vol. I. imperial 8vo. 1/. 5s. el.— 
Bellarmine’s Notes on the Church, Examined and Refuted, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English 
Nation, by Dr. Giles, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Barnes’ Notes on the 
Second of Corinthians and Epistle to the Galatians, 12mo. 
6s. cl.—The Rev. Dr. Smith’s Digest of Hooker's Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, 12mo. 9s. bds.—The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth’s 
Paraphrastic Translation of the Epistles, 4th edit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Sorrow and Consolation, by J. H. Grandpierre, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Christ and Antichrist, a Poem, fe. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Calvinism by Calvin, by the Rev. R. Govett, 18mo. 2s. cL 
—The Pulpit Help to Prayer, by the Rev. W. F. Radcliffe, 
M.A. 18mo. 3s. cl.—Hildyard’s Menechmei of Plautus, new 
edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—Northumbrian Mirror, Vol. Il. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. cl.—The Sacred Epistles Explained, by J. W. Dawe, 
fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Young Churchman Armed, by the 
late Rev. T. Biddulph, 3rd edit. 18mo. 1s. cl. 


(ApvertisemMent. }—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street—Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's tine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSE 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, lis. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted.—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 





MEROPE. 
One of the Pleiades. Her star is said to be dim among her 
sisters, because she married a mortal. 
A gem hath fallen from the Crown of Heaven! 
One of a glorious host is gone ; 
And, rayless now where once it shone, 
My star is dim amid the Seven! 
Your eyes unto the scorned earth turning 
From your high etherial throne, 
The stars upon your foreheads burning, 
Immortal sisters! ye are gazing down, 
Your arrowy beams through the blue ether sending, 
As if in radiant anger bending 
O’er her path whose guilt ye mourn ; 
Whose only sin was thus to turn 
Unto a world so sad and sweet, 
Where human love and sorrow meet!— 
Oh! spare the lightnings of your wrathful eyes! 
In me alone was born and dies 
The fault ye might not share: 
Though I have burst my chain, 
Remain, 
And bear 
On high your cold, but spiritual, lot ; 
Your place is there : 
I murmur not 
Though mine be blotted from the heavenly spheres.— 
Your throne ‘mid those bright orbs which trace 
Their wanderings through immeasured space ;— 
Your far eternity which knows not years; 
Your lofty joys—your ignorance of pain— 
I gave them, and would give again, 
For this dim World of Tears! 





and well illustrated miscellany. 





Exeanora Louisa Monrtacu. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. | 


Wr were gratified the other day with a sight of 
an all but unknown and very fine figure of Religion, 
by Roubiliac. The statue is above the size of life, 
and stands in a graceful attitude, supporting with her 
left hand a large cross, There is more of repose in 
this figure than was usual with the artist, but the 
execution is even superior to the conception: the 
carving is indeed exquisite. The drapery, which may, 
however, be censured as too picturesque and too | 
much cut up into lines, is admirably done, while the | 
cross is so carefully wrought that it wears the appear- 
ance of wood. The marble is of the hardest kind, | 
and Roubiliac, it may be observed, seems always to | 
have sought for hardness before purity. This noble 
statue, exposed as it has been to the snows and rains 
of our climate, is now repairing with a tender hand 
in the studio of Sir Francis Chantrey, and is soon, 
we are sorry to hear, to leave this country, like many 
other fine things, for a foreign land. ‘To turn to | 
the sister art—we have been to Messrs. Leggatt and 
Neville’s, in Cornhill, to renew our acquaintance with 
a picture now on view there, of the Death-bed of 
Calvin, by Joseph Hornung, of Geneva, which many 
of our readers will recollect to have seen last year 
on the walls of the Royal Academy, where it was 
hung so far below the line, that Sir Jeffrey Hudson 
even must have taken to his knees to have seen it 
aright. This, we have heard, gave occasion to a letter, 
signed by several of our artists, not of the Academy, 
addressed to the painter, acknowledging the genius 
displayed in his picture, and regretting that the body 
to whom it had been intrusted for exhibition here, 
had so overlooked its great merits. The picture is 
painted in every part with care—the heads are faith- 
fully and elaborately made out, and have a finish 
indeed almost marvellous. Everything is of the 
portrait kind, the Bible, the arm-chair, the table- 
cover, the books in the back-ground, and the portrait 
of Knox, are copies from the originals at Geneva, 
and are said to have belonged to Calvin. We are 
pleased to see that this fine picture is engraving by 
Mr. W. O. Geller, on a scale commensurate to its 
merits. 

The sale of Sir Simon Clarke’s pictures, which 
took place at the close of last week, produced about 
29,0007. The pictures generally were of a high, 
though few of a first-rate order. The two Murillos 
fetched the highest prices. The ‘ Infant St. John’— 
in style closely resembling the ‘ Infant Christ,’ in the 
National Gallery—went for 2,100/. ; whilst its com- 
panion, ‘ The Good Shepherd,’ to our eyes less desir- 
able, brought 3,045/., from Baron Rothschild. The 
next highest price was 1,020/.,given fora Vandervelde. 
The Flemish landscapes, indeed, seemed to us, after 
their kind, of greater value than the historical pic- 
tures. 9552. was given for a Cuyp: a tender little 
Karel du Jardin, a cabinet gem, brought 9767, 10s.— 
3007. more than Domenichino’s * Magdalen’: a Ru- 
bens’ ‘ Holy Family’ for 9457. On the whole, the 
collection may be said to have sold well. 

Mr. Wyatt has lately invited some of his influen- 
tial friends to a private view of a colossal bust of the 
Duke of Wellingten, intended for the great west-end 
Wellington Memorial. The head is modelled with 
care, and is of an antique cast, with the grand cha- 
racteristics of the Roman face. The man and horse 
will be of large dimensions, more than twenty-two 
feet clear of the plinth. ‘ 

The lovers of household luxuries, of manufactures, 
and floor-cloth magnificence, will do well to visit an 
exhibition which will shortly be opened at the 
Egyptian Hall, of the Royal Velvet Aubusson and 
Gobelin Tapestry Carpets. Nothing of their kind 
can exceed them in splendour of colour, and, except to 
those who have seen specimens in the mansions of the 
Sutherland and Hertford families, they are here com- 
paratively little known. There was a time during 
the proudest days of our history, when even the rooms 
of our palaces were strewn with rushes, and the nobles 
of the land thought theniselves fortunate in having 
their walls hung with tapestries of silk and wool ; 
and our stage boasted of its curtain of Kiddermin- 
ster, But now, the rich array and costly arras of 
our old walls are quitting their hangings to supply 
the place of rushes and of their successors from K id- 
derminster, Brussels, and Turkey. The excursive 
fancy of Sir Epicure Mammon never rejoiced in 








| acted on. 


| prejudice to influence their judgment. 


| tirst exhibition of the works of modern artists was in 


such dreams as are here in sober reality provided for 
the feet of the luxurious and wealthy. 

The anti-Academicians have once more raised 
their ery against the Academicians, for levying black- 
mail at their doors, and are becoming noisy, because 
their suggestion of free access has not as yet been 








The question in dispute is a very simple | 
one with all persons who have neither passion nor | 

It does ap- | 
pear to us, that there is no valid objection against | 
opening the Academy to the public free of all charge 
on stated days in each week, or better, perhaps, for | 
a month at the close of the season; but to maintain 
that the Academicians should forego their shillings 
altogether, is absurd. To the appropriation of the 
fund thus raised, objections may be made of more or 
less weight: but the fund itself is essential to the 
very existence of the Academy. The plan, however, 
of free admission has been tried, though the dis- 
putants do not appear to be aware ofthe fact. The 





1760, in the great room of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts. To this the public were 
admitted gratis; and all that was gained was a little 
notoriety, and a few sixpences from the sale of the | 
Catalogues. This was not found to answer; and the | 
Exhibition of the next year was in a room hired for | 
the occasion in Spring Gardens, and the purchase of 
a shilling Catalogue by an individual or a party was 
the required means of admission. This did not suc- 
ceed: all were not judges, admirers, or purchasers | 
of art, and the spectators assembled in such numbers | 
as to obstruct one another, till access became, as the | 
artists themselves said, dangerous, and those whose | 
appearance was most desired were frightened away. 
At the institution of the Academy, the members | 
made the present charge for admission ; and this was 
not, as is now known, objected to, before their twelfth 
exhibition, in 1780, when the Academicians thought 
themselves called upon to prefix to their Catalogue 
the following advertisement ;—* As the present Ex- 
hibition is a part of the institution of an Academy 
supported by Royal munificence, the publicmay natu- | 
rally expect the liberty of beingadmitted without any | 
expense. The Academicians therefore think it neces- | 
sary to declare, that this was very much their desire, | 
but that they have not been able to suggest any | 
other means than that of receiving money for admit- 
tance, to prevent the rooms from being filled by 
improper persons, to the entire exclusion of those for | 
whom the Exhibition is apparently intended.” 

We learn, thatamong other travellers lately arrived 
in London, is Mr. Russegger, who went on account of 
the Pasha of Egypt to Fazoglo, and to whom we are 
indebted for a barometrical observation on the re- | 
markable depression of the Dead Sea, which he states 
at upwards of 1,300 feet below the Mediterranean, 
Mr. Isenberg, also from Shoa, has reached London, 
and brings a very favourable account of the pros- 
pects of the mission at Ankébar, to which place he 
journeyed in company with Mr. Krapf. 

It is now, we believe, past doubt, that Mendelssohn 
has engaged to visit England in September, to take 
an active part in the Birmingham Festival. His new 
pianoforte trio, mentioned by a German correspon- 
dent iast autumn, is now in London, and will be out 
in the course of a few days. So rare is music of such 
classical excellence, that it is only due to its com- 
poser thus particularly to call the attention of ama- 
teurs to its appearance. It is past doubt, too, that 
Drury Lane is about to be occupied by a Musard 
band, under the management of MM. Jullien and 
Eliason—some talk of an English Opera to be esta- 
blished there at a later period, by Mr. Rodwell, is 
also going its round. To the former speculation, in 
such a locale, we cannot wish well—neither can we 
believe that any amount of strenuous energy in ma- 
nagement can bring aught but a transient success ; 
the latter promises better, though any one meditating 
the resuscitation of English opera must be prepared 
not merely with principles more widely based, more 
thoroughly wrought out, but also with a purse deeper 
than has been owned by any former management. 

London has hardly ever been so full of pianists as 
at this moment. MM. Herz, and Doehler, and Li- 
tolff, (the last having made amazing progress since 
he left England three years since) are among the 
strangers. M. A. Batta, the Belgian violoncellist, is 











also here againesand Madame Dorus-Gras shortly 
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to be looked for. We wish that with these good 
musicians we might reasonably anticipate some good 
new music! 

A correspondent at Paris thus writes to us:— 
“ The admirers of Madame Dudevant (George Sand) 
have been somewhat disappointed with her débit as 
a dramatic writer. The whole ban et arriére ban ot 
the Paris feuilletonistes assisted at the first represen- 
tation of * Cosimo,’ which had been long and impa~- 
tiently expected. The parterre, although crowded 
with the most determined band of claqueurs I ever 
saw, was ultimately awed into silence by the chilling 
attitude ofthe spectators. Yet ‘Cosimo’ is not with- 
out merit. It contains one or two highly dramatic 
scenes, which would have told well had it not been 
for the dissertations by which they were preceded 
and followed. Madame Dudevant has yet to learn 
the wide difference which exists between the cabinet 
de lecture and the stage. Those finely polished 
phrases which produce such powerful effect in the 
quiet of one’s chamber are wholly ineffective at the 
theatre. It is action, action, action, which the stage 
requires, and not flowers of rhetoric or paradoxical 
essays.” The scientific news still continues gloomy. 
To the list of those members of the Academy who 
have recently disappeared from its ranks in such 
rapid succession, we have now to add that of M. 
Turpin, whose name we find as taking a part in its 
proceedings up to almost the very latest of the meet- 


| ings which immediately preceded his death. The 


Academy of Brussels has, likewise, lost three of its 
most distinguished members,—M. Raoux, Prof. Van 
Heusde, and M. Belpaire. To these announcements 
may be added that of the death, at Paris, (in which 
capital he had arrived a few months ago,) of M. 
Julien Desjardins, a zealous naturalist, and Secretary 
to the Society of Natural History at the Mauritius. 
While recording the havoc made by death in the 
learned associations, it is right that we should, from 
time to time, record the manner in which some 
of the vacancies are filled up. M. Leopold de 
Buch, of Berlin, has been elected by the Paris Aca- 
demy one of the eight Foreign Associates, in 
the room of the lamented Blumenbach,—against a 
numerous list of candidates, which included the 
names of Brewster, Faraday, and Herschel ;—and a 
commission of its members has been appointed for 
the purpose of proposing a list of candidates, to fill 
the similar vacancy created by the recent death of 
M. Olbers. 

At a recent sitting of the Academy, M. Boucherie 
presented a memoir ‘On the Preservation of 
Timber, by a method peculiar to himself.’ That 
method consists in introducing pyrolignite of iron 
by absorption into the tissue of the wood, imme- 
diately after the fall of the tree, or even while 
it is yet standing. This simple operation is said 
to be remarkably efficacious: Ist, in protecting 
the tree against rot, dry or humid ; 2nd, in increasing 
its hardness; 3rd, in developing and preserving its 
flexibility and elasticity ; 4th, in preventing the cracks 
which result from variations of the atmosphere when 
brought into use ; 5th, in reducing its inflammable 
and combustible characters, and 6th, in giving it 
colours and odours at once varied and enduring. M. 
Boucherie laid before the Academy several specimens 
prepared by this method, the examination of which 
was referred to a committee. 

The anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society “came off,” to use a sporting phrase, on 
Wednesday, much to the satisfaction of the friends 
of that excellent Institution. Sir Robert Inglis, as 
might have been anticipated, was well supported, 
and before the close of the Meeting, the Treasurer 
announced that the total amount of the donations 
and subscriptions received exceeded 6002. In the 
course of the evening Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mr. 
Lockhart, the Rev. Fraser Tytler, Sir H. Halford, 
Dr. Mill, and others, distinguished either as literary 
men or as the friends and patrons of the Institution, 
severally addressed the meeting—and a printed ad- 
dress was circulated, giving a most interesting sketch 
of the early history of the Society. To this address 
we shalladvert hereafter, when opportunity serves, 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5, 
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THE ‘CORREGG 10 ) MAG SDALEN, perhaps the chef-d’@uvre of 
that divine master—the GRAND GALLERY PICTURE oY 
REMBRANDT, representing Abraham about to offer up his Son 
Isaac—a noble Paintings in the School of Raffaelle—and a few 
other Pictures of a high class, are NOW ON VIEW and ON 
SALE, at No. 49, PALL MALL, near the British Institution.— 
——- ls. Open from 10 till 5. 
TLIN’S NORTH AME RICAN INDIAN GALLERY EX- 
INL TION, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, containing 300 
Portraits of the most wild bee important Indians in North Ame- 
rica, and 200 Paintings of Landscapes—Prairie Sce nes—Indian 
Villazes—In dian Dances—Buffalo Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, 
&c. And an immens and vi aried Coliection of Indian Curiosities 
—Dres ses—Pipes—Tomahawks—War Clubs—Bows and Arrows 
Se siping Knives, and scalps, and a bez 1utitul Wigwam, twenty- 
five fee gh, brougat from the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Open from 10 to 6. ‘Admi ttance, 1s. 


ADELAIDF-STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, W 

STRAND, ROYAL G ALLERY OF PRAC 02d So AL SC oe NCI 
M. Delbrick’s Patented Pr f 
without Sol ler—Pottery 1 
daily unrivalled Perfor nC ne A 
Apparatus i or illustrating Elect trical, O; tic l, a oust 
other, scieatific princip a manner equally striking and 
amusin lodels of Steam Engines in action—Steam Gun—Mi- 
croscope-—Chem al and other Lectures, &c. & 
Room for Scien and other Periodicals and . 
opened for Subse tribe rs.—Admittance to the Galle 
Hing; Annua ets to the Gallery, One Guinea 

Tickets tothe Gallery and Reading Room, ‘Ywo Guineas. 
from 10 till 6. 


tW STR AND.” THEA’ AT RE.—N CROMANCY, MAGIC, and 
Inti LOVISATION.—Sixteenth Week of the GREAT WIZARD 
of the NORT H HOLDING HIS MYSTIC COUR'T.—Redoubled 
Success of the Great Wor er worker. s Temple i is nightly 
crowded with Science, ure, ant ity—i all must see the 
Mighty Wiz: ard of Necromantic Fame! who performs s suc h won- 
ders, if only he eee wot iuld never be be! lieved, and, when seen, 
all are Galle shte “di t hi $ mysteries are incomprehensible to all. 
a nd j All nature seems tu 

MONDAY, and every 
b,. anne will pe eer bis 
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to him by the Emperor of the Celestial ae aeee will he 
turn traitor to his country. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 11.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—Extracts from the followi ing letters and 
papers were read :— 

1. From Prof. Baer, at St. Petersburg, communi- 
eating the degree of cold experienced in the steppes 
by the Russian expedition to Khiva, whence it ap- 
pears that in lat. 46° the mean temperatures were as 
follows :— 

December.... —17.6 Reaumur. 
January 32 
February .. 

Mean of three months —16 
it was, therefore, a winter far more rigorous than that 
of the interior of Lapland: yet notwithstanding this 
excessive cold, the Cossacks of Orenburg suffered no 
inconvenience, and amused themselves with singing 
in the midst of the dreadful storms of the steppe, and 
with the thermometer at —4° of Fahrenheit. 

2. From Governor Gawler, dated Adelaide, South 
Australia, forwarding a map of Mr. Eyre’s route from 
Port Lincoln to Streaky Bay, &c.—* The papers 
sent from time to time (says Col. Gawler), will show 
that we are rapidly going on with discovery, and the 
new land found to the eastward fully compensates for 
the barren ground to the W. and N.W. I long to 
push to the north by Lake Torrens and the Flinders’ 
range ; we want but money to go to Port Essington, 
on the north coast ; with 1,0002, at command, I would 
be answerable to have a party overland at that place, 
under God’s good providence, in less than nine 
months. ‘here are here three men, either of whom 
would do it with sufiicient encouragement. They are 
intelligent, determined fellows, and well acquainted 
with the country and its peculiarities. There isnothing 


Réaumur, or —4° of Fahr.; 


to fear from the natives, except when beef and mutton | 
from what I have seen and | 


are the temptations: 


heard of them, I think that six armed men might 


safely travel in any direction in South Australia, and | 


that, generally, two would be sufficient. ‘The natives 
are good tempered, intelligent, and not very daring ; 
but from vagrant habits most untameable.” 

3. Journey from Angora, by Kaisariyah, Mala- 
tiyah, and Gergen Kalah-si to Bir, or Birehjik, by 
W. Ainsworth, E isq.—After a stay of three months 
in Angora, in Asia Minor, during which an excursion 
was made to the mines of Ishik Tégh, about forty 
miles to the northward of the city, and lying 4,560 
feet above the sea, the expedition, consisting of Mr. 
Rassam, Mr. Russell, and myself, quitted Angora, 
and travelled to the eastward, to explore the Kurdish 
districts of Haimaineh. In the course of this journey 
we passed through Isténés to Mislu, near the mouth 
of the Sakdriyab, a distance of about forty-five miles ; 








| Injeh Barn4, a small cape to the S.W 





thence turned S.S.E. for fifty miles, to o Kizil-jah 
Kalah; again E.N.E. for fifty miles, to the galena 
mines of Denek Maden, which lie 3,340 feet above 
the sea. From this point we turned nearly S. for 
seventy miles, through Uch Ayak and Kir-Shehr to 
Neti-Shehr: again N.W. for eighty miles, rounding 
the northern end of the great salt lake of Tuz Chuli, 
and, continuing along its western shore, a general 
S.S.E. course of eighty miles, brought us to Ak Serai. 
From this point we travelled by Kaisarfyah, Gurun, 
Derendah, and the little known valley of the Tokmah 
Sa to Malatiyah, a further distance of 200 miles; 
thence in a southerly direction, passing by Besni, 
Gergen Kalah-si, and Sameisat, by the N ushan Pass 
through Mount Taurus to Bir, or Birehjik, on the 
Euphrates ; ; completing a journey of upwards of 
1,000 miles, chiefly through a country very imper- 
fectly laid down on all existing maps. The town of 
Istainds contains about 400 houses, 50 of Mohamme- 
dans and 350 of Armenians; it occupies the right 
bank of the river, and, confined by the cliff, forms a 
long narrow street, which is well stoned up, like a 
quay, and adds to the general appearance of comfort 
and cleanliness. A remarkable rock, almost insulated 
from the cliff, advances over the lower part of the 
town. It is crowned by ruins of former times, covered 
with storks’ nests, and burrowed by cavernous pas- 
sages. A pile of stones, which is said also to mark 
the site of a castle, occupies the summit of the moun- 
tains at the opposite side of the entrance of the valley 
of Kir-Shehr. At four or five miles down this valley 
is the village of Kizil-jah K6i, where the beautiful 
and renowned gardens of the once flourishing town 
of Kir-Shehr commence, and extend not only to the 
town itself, a distance of tive miles, but also far be- 
yond, much exceeding all published reports, Kir- 
Shehr is a sad example of a town ruined by religious 
fanaticism. It never was very populous or rich, but, 
with gardens of unbounded fertility, possessed most 
of the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of life. 
These tranquil comforts brought around it, however, 


| dervishes of many orders, to whom religious zcal 


bequeathed various edifices, which, like villages, are, 
to the number of seven, distributed round the town— 
the resources of which they have drained and ex- 
hausted to the very last: what houses still remain are 
mud hovels of the lowest description; the énly jami’ 
is ruinous, and its minaret broken in half: three 
khansare abandoned; the bezestein, which is a goodly 
building, is untenanted. 
the population is stated to be from 3,500 to 4,000. 
There is only one Christian resident, who is employed 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. ir-Shehr lies 
5,100 feet above the sea. Neti-Shehr is a pleas- 
ing and cleanly town, situated at the side of a bold 
ravine, and itself rather darkly backed by high clifis 
of voleanic rock. The Greeks, who form a consi- 
derable portion of the community here, appear to 
have congregated into the “new city;” for all the 
numerous and various troglodyte villages in the neigh- 
bourhood are now, for the most part, abandoned by 
their original occupants. Ned-Shehr contains 2,000 
houses of Mohammedans, 800 houses of Greeks, 
60 houses of Armenians, large jami’s, 1 Greek 
church, 9 khans, 1 bath, 6 Mohammedan schools, 
and a quadrangular castle, with round towers at the 
angles. In a commercial point of view, it is, when 
compared with other towns of the interior of Asia 
Minor, a very flourishing place. Up the ravine, is 
the small village of Gérah; and downwards, at a 
short distance, the picturesque troglodyte village of 
Nar, or the pomegranate. Neti-Shchr is in latitude 
38° 37’, and at a mean elevation of 3,940 fect. The 
view of the Great Salt Lake of Koch ilisar, from the 


| entrance of the pass, is very beautiful, but it wants 
| wood, 


Narrow at the north, where is is backed by 
low hills, it subsequently expands almost beyond the 
reach of the eye; is next lost behind the hills of 
and then re- 
appears to the south as a wide and distant expanse 
of water, backed by lofty summits, which are, how- 
ever, in reality at a great distance beyond the ex- 
tremity of the lake. In the sheltered and sunny 
exposure of Kéch Hisir, many flowering plants 
welcomed us at once to spring. The castle, from 
whence this place derives its name, signifying “ Ram 
Castle,” occupies the top of a hill, which is nearly 
isolated from the remainder of the range, and com- 
mands, according to ancient ideas, the town and the 


There are six mesjids ; and | 


entrance to the pass of K4zi-tiyuk. The foundations 
of this castle are now difficult to trace. The loose 
stones are piled up into so many sheep and goat folds, 
whence its modern name. The present village or 
Kasabah contains 130 houses, but no resident Chris- 
tians. Here are saltpetre works. A mer. obs. gave 
its latitude in 38° 55’ 50” N.; approx. elev. 2,856 
feet. We bent our steps along the northern side of 
the lake, then by its western shores. Its eastern 


banks are tenanted by pastoral Turkoméns of quiet - 


habits, but the western side is inhabited by Kurds, 
who are constantly giving trouble to the government 
by their predatory habits. We met with some diffi- 
culty on approaching the lake from the N.W.; but 
once on its banks, we were resolute in followi ing the 
yet unexplored western line, in doing which we ap- 
proached near to the southern declivities of Karajah 
Tagh, the northern front of which we had also visited 
in our excursion through Hféimanah. The lake, which 
is almost dried up in summer, was nearly at its 
greatest extent at the period of our visit, and conse- 
quently well adapted for an exploratory recognizance. 
To the N., N.E., and N.W., where it receives no 
large tributaries, it is entirely dry in summer, and its 
limits are well defined by the absence of vegetation, 
and the coating of salt and mud; but in its south- 
western and southern limits, where it receives several 
large streams of fresh water, the plain being very 
level, far beyond the limits of the lake, the tributary 
waters spread themselves out, and convert the whole 
land into extensive marshes; so that, between marsh 
in winter, and salt desert in summer, it is difficult to 
find out what may be considered as the southern 
boundary. But as the line of our route extended to 
pretty nearly the point whcre all the southerly rivers, 
except the Beyfiz Sd, spread out into marshes, and 
that line is again connected with Kéch-Hisar, by the 
labours of Mr. W. I. Hamilton, as good an idea of 
the real extent of a lake constantly varying in the 
details of its form, may be obtained, as if its exact 
limits to the south had been astronomically fixed. 
A series of harometrical observations gave for the 
mean height of the lake above the sea, 2,500 fcet. 
The Jake contains no fish, nor molluscous or conchi- 
ferous animals; its waters and its banks are there- 
fore frequented by few aquatic birds. Although 
constantly on the look-out, we cannot say that we 
ever saw one bird on its bosom, though the story of 
birds not being able to dip their wings in the water, 
is evidently fabulous. The state of its saturation is, 
however, very great, for salt is collected at almost all 
seasons from the bottom of the lake, and washed in 
its water without any sensible loss by the process. 
Ak-Serai contains 800 Mohammedan and 10 Ar- 
menian houses. It derives its chief interest from 
its numerous Saracenic remains, some of which 
are of great beauty. It was evidently a consider- 
able town, and a place of opulence under the Arabs, 
probably at the time when so much care was bestow- 
ed upon the great road passing by Sultan Khén. 
The noble mountain of Arjish, the ancient Argzeus, 
is now clearly proved to be the lofticst peak in Asia 
Minor. Almost perpetually involved in clouds, 
during our stay at Kaisariyah, we had only an occa- 
sional glance of its extreme summit: and the season 
of the year in which the snow line descends to 
within a few hundred feet of the plain, put all at- 
tempts at an ascent out of the question. The 
structure of this fine mountain, which, like Hasan 
Tagh, is principally of volcanic origin, and belongs 
to a comparatively modern epoch of activity, will be 
best described by Mr. Hamilton ; but the whole, in 
a general point of view, presents an interesting accu- 
mulation of conical, rounded, and saddle-backed 
hills, chiefly composed of grey frixble lavas, with a 
basaltic base. The manner in which these various 
formations are dispersed about the declivities, is 
rather remarkable, and always very distinct. The 
summit of Arjish appears to be about 10 miles from 
its average base, considering it for the moment to he 
isolated on every side, which it is not to the S.E. 
This would givea mean area for the whole mountain 
of 300 miles, and a circumference of 60, Its cleva- 
tion, as determined by Mr. Hamilton, is 13,160 feet 

The report that both the Euxine and the ’Mediter- 
ranean may be descried from its summit, given by 
Strabo (p. 538), must be received with caution, since 
its distance from the Euxine is 170 British miles, 





and from the Mediterranean 110 geographical miles, 
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with ridges of high mountains between both. There 
is also a tradition that the Romans had a castle on 
its summit, where Tiberius Cesar used to sit, which 
is not deserving of attention, except as probably con- 
nected with the adjacent summits of *Ali Tagh or 
U'lanii. 

A great deal of misrepresentation has appeared 
concerning the summer and winter towns of Mala- 
tivah. Mal:tfyah itself is a small town of about 200 
houses, situated upon a plain, and watered by a 
rivulet which is a tributary to the Tokhmah Sa, but 
from which it is ata distance to the S. of at least five 
miles. There is little or no wood near the town, 
which is consequently exposed to all the violence of 
the sun’s raysin summer. There are remains of the 
old walls of Melitene and of its gateways, as well 
as of a castellated building; but all are in a very 
ruinous condition. 
Malatiyah used to reside there in winter, and retire 
to the gardens of Aspiizi in summer; but Hafiz 
Pasha, having made it his head-quarters, has for many 
years past occupied the town almost entirely, and 
the inhabitants have been obliged to remain in As- 
pizi, where, in consequence, a bizdr has sprung up, 
and all the comforts and conveniencies of a town are 
to be found, while Malatiyah has sunk into a total 
state of ruin and wretchedness, although even in Hafiz 
Pisha’s absence, it is still the seat of a K4im-makim, 
or deputy. Maldtiyah has been spoken of by geo- 
graphers as being in a very cold situation; ang at an 
elevation of 2,780 feet. Although not so high as 
the central plateau of Asia Minor, still the tempe- 
rature in winter must be low. The constant tempe- 
rature during our stay of a large and abundant source 
issuing from limestone rocks, was 55°, probably about 
the term of the mean annual temperature. It was 
not, however, on account of the cold that the inhabi- 


tants left their summer dwellings, but on account of ! 


the heat that they quitted their winter ones. There 
is scarcely a difference in elevation of 200 feet he- 


tween Aspiizi and Malatiyah, but the former extend- | 


ing over six or eight miles of territory at the foot of the 
Beg Tagh, is subjected to a refined system of irriga- 
tion, which appears to have belonged to a remote 
antiquity, and which has converted what would 


- “Sage \ 
otherwise have beena barren plain, into verdant and 


shady gardens. The Turkish inhabitants of Malé- 
tiyah are prov@rbially luxurious, particularly affect 
very gaudy-coloured clothes, and as the old governor 
of Arka said to us, “ Having little money, and still 
less care, they fill their pipes, and sit by the fountain’s 
side.” Hafiz Pasha had also so little gallantry as to 
say that the ladies of Malatiyah lie under the mul- 
berry trees to let the fruit fall into their mouths. 
Malitiyah and Aspdzi are both very unhealthy in 
autumn, when fevers often assume an alarming type. 
Out of a brigade of 3,000 troops, as many as 400 
were lost in a single autumn. The force of radiation 
at Aspizi was 11°. During our stay here, we made 
excursions to the N.W. to the junction of the Shak- 
mah Si and the Tokhmah Si, to the bridge of the 
latter, and to its junction with the Euphrates, the 
details of which are laid down in our map. 

This paper was illustrated by a map of the route 
on a large scale, and by two sections of Asia Minor, 
drawn by Mr, Russell, from barometrical measure- 
ments, and tinted to express the great geological fea- 
tures: one a longitudinal section from Constanti- 
nople, in an E.S.E. direction, to the Euphrates at 
Bir ; the other, latitudinal, from Samsdn, on the 
Black Sea, to Iskanderdin, on the Mediterranean, a 
distance of 270 miles in a nearly north and south 
line. 

The Chairman announced that the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society would be held on Monday 
the 25th inst., when the gold medals, awarded by the 
Council, would be presented, and the President 
would deliver his annual address. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 1.—The Anniversary Meeting, for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, and for receiving 
the Report of the Auditors, took place this day, J. R. 
Gowen, Esq. in the chair.—The Report was read by 
W.H. Pepys, Esq., by which it appeared, that the 
actual receipts for the past year amounted to 6,560/. 
17s. 10d., and the expenditure (exclusive of 2,236/. 
2s, 2d., paid on account of the new conservatory) to 
4,9991, 10s, 10d., showing a surplus of income over 


Formerly, the inhabitants of | 


| expenditure of 1,561/. 7s. The Auditors stated, they | dendrons—the silver Knightian medal to J. Allnutt, 


had much pleasure to observe, that the cash receipts 
| for the past year exceeded those of the previous year 
| by 8392. 7s. 6d. They had also to congratulate tho 
| Society on the still further reduction of the bonded 
debt which had taken place in the past year to the 
amount of 700/.—the bonded debt of the Society 
now being 9,1501., and that on open accounts 3,754. 
10s., making together 12,904/. 10s.; to meet which, 
there was due to the Society 6,5097. 9s. 10d., exclu- 
sive of the annual subscriptions due on the Ist of 
May. At the same time, the property of the Society 
was much increased in value, by the erection of the 
splendid conservatory at the garden. 
} Dr. Lindley read a very voluminous Report, pre- 
| pared by order of the Council, on the present state 
| and management of the Society, with a review of the 
progress the Society had made from the year 1830, 
| when the new arrangements (under which the affairs 
| of the Society are conducted) were first established, 
| and with the happiest results, as was proved by the 
gradual diminution of the Society’s debts, and the 
increasing value of the garden, not only as regarded 
mere property, but the impulse it gave to Horticul- 
ture generally, in the magnitude of its distributions 
of rare and valuable roots and seeds, collected in dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe, and the establishment of 
an extensive foreign correspondence, (there being on 
the books of the Society not less than 217 Foreign 
Corresponding Members), and also the encourage- 
ment it gave to merit in the distribution of prizes 
and rewards for the cultivation of ornamental and 
useful garden shrubs and plants, and the investigation 
of new processes in horticulture, never omitting to 
reward the skill by which any improved variety or 
successful mode of culture might be produced. The 
; number of gold and silver medals awarded during 
the last ten years amounted altogether to upwards of 





1,400, and the total cost to 3,319/. 12s. Neither were | 


| opportunities of improving the garden neglected, as 
was shown by the erection of the wing of the new 
conservatory, at an expense of 4,000/, (the greater 
| part of which, as stated in the Report, has been 
paid).—Both Reports were unanimously adopted ; 
| and the meeting then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, when his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire was re-elected President, T. 
Edgar, Exsq., Treasurer, and G. Bentham, Esq., 


and W. H. F. Talbot, Esq., were elected into the 
| Council, in the room of Sir O. Mosley, Bart. E. 
| Barnard, Esq., and H. Bevan, Esyq., retiring. 

May 5.—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair. 

The display of plants was exceedingly fine and 
numerous, including some very rare and beautiful 
new ones, the most remarkable of which were two 
splendid hybrid Rhododendrons, the flowers of a de- 
licate buff and purple colour, and very beautiful 
foliage, exhibited by Mr. Smith, of Norbiton : there 
was also a very fine plant of Chorozema Henchmanii, 
exhibited by Mr. Croucher, gardener to the Duke of 
Sutherland—from W. Wells, Esq. a new plant, re- 
cently introduced from Madeira, named Orechis 
foliosa, and Azalea Indica rubra—trom Mr. Thomas 
Smith, gardenertoC. Mills, Esq. of Hillingdon, Echium 
candicans, a rather curious plant, the flowers of a 
beautiful bright blue colour—from Mrs. Lawrence, a 
very numerous and splendid collection of plants— 
from Sir P. G. Egerton, Bart., Cattleya Mossii, and 
a hybrid creeping Cereus, with very fine large flowers 
—from Messrs. Low, of Clapton, Dillwynia radis, 
and Conospermum taxifolium, from New Holland— 
from Mr. Russell, of Battersea, two seedling Rhodo- 
dendrons—from J. Allnutt, Esq. of Clapham, a very 
fine collection of heaths, azaleas, &c.—from Messrs, 
Brown, of Slough, a hybrid Rhododendron—from 
Mrs. Randolph, a collection of twenty varicties of 
flowers, executed in feathers—from Mr. Dean, gar- 
dener to J. Bateman, Esq., Dendrobium densiflorum, 
D. calceolaria, and Brassia maculata—from Mr. 
Pinder, of Croydon, a collection of twenty-four new 
varieties of tulips—from Sir T. Dyke Acland, flowers 
of Camellias, cut from a plant on which were up- 
wards of two hundred blossoms, and which has been 
planted in the open ground for eighteen years—from 
Mr. Vare, gardener to O. F. Meyrick, E'sq., a dish of 
very fine May Duke Cherries (forced), &c. &e. 

The following prizes were awarded :—The large 


silver medal to Mr, Smith, for the Hybrid Rhodo- 





Secretary ; and E. Foster, Esq., J. Rogers, jun. Esq., | 


Esq., for the collection of plants—the silver Bank- 
sian medal to W. Wells, Esq., for Orchis foliosa, to 
Mr. Croucher, for Chorozema Henchmanii, to Mrs. 
Lawrence, for Dillwynia clavata, to Mr. Thomas 
Smith, for Echium candicans, and to Mr. Vare, for 
the May Duke Cherries. 

Dr. Lindley read the concluding part of Mr. 
Rogers’s paper, ‘On Heating by Hot Water ;’ and 
also a paper ‘On the Cultivation and Management 
of the Cactus Tribe,’ by Mr. D. Beaton. 

Lady Grenville, J. R. Reeves, Esq., W. 8S. Gil- 
lett, Esq., W. Scholev, Esq., T. Clarke, Esq., Mr. T. 
Jackson, and Mr. G. Cunningham, were elected 
Fellows. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and #hermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, 
between the 2lst of April and the Sth of May, 
1840 :— 

April 26, Barometer, highest 





May i, a lowest 
April 28, Thermometer, highest 
¥, ’» lowest 
| Total amount of Rain 0.00 inch. 





Botanic Socrety.—May 12.—F. J. Farre, M.D., 
in the chair—Mrs. Hudson Gurney, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart., John Labouchere, Esq., Sir James 
Clarke, Bart., and thirty other jadies and gentlemen, 
were elected Fellows of the Society ; and Mrs. Trotter, 
Mrs. Leake, Mrs. B. Bond, and Miss Parry, were 
elected Members.—A paper was then read by Dr. 
Sigmond, ‘On the Progressive History of Botany.’ 

Enromotocicat Society.—April 6.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
Numerous donations were announced, including a 
splendid collection of insects, chiefly from the Neil- 
gherries, presented by Mr. Robertson. Professor 
Owen exhibited a dipterous larva from the urinary 
discharge of a patient, and which had lived two days 
after its exclusion : another was discharged after an 
interval of five weeks, He considered it exceedingly 
difficult to account for the presence of such an insect 
in this situation, as it was next to impossible that it 
could have passed from the intestinal canal. The 
larva was of a species distinct from that described by 
| the Rey. L. Jenyns in the Transactions of the Society 
under the name of Anthomyia canicularis, béing des- 
titute of the remarkable filamentous processes ob- 
served in that species. Mr. Westwood exhibited a 
considerable number of insect monstrosities, including 
a specimen of the tortoiseshell butterfly, with five 
wings, from the collection of Mr. Stevens, an Aspi- 
lates gilvaria, with the two wings on one side confluent, 
a Prionus with eight tarsi, &c. This exhibition led 
to various remarks on the physiological peculiarities 
of the insects exhibited. Mr. W. W. Saunders ex- 
hibited the nest of a hymenopterous insect, made of 
mud, which is built in the corners of rooms of houses 
in Albania, sent home by Mr. 8. 8. Saunders. An 
American species of the same genus (Pelopeus) was 
stated by Mr. Shuckard to be well known in America 
under the name of the Mud-dab. Mr. Saunders was 
therefore led to doubt the correctness of the obser- 
vation which he had made in Indiaas to the parasitic 
nature of these insects. Mr. Newport mentioned 
the case of an CEstrus which had been obtained from 
the frontal sinus of a female patient. 

May 4.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Yarrell exhibited specimens of the larve 
of Tipula oleracea, which are at the present time 
destroying the grass in Golden Square, and Mr. Hope 
stated that lime water and tHe water from gasometers 
was efficacious in destroying them. Mr. Newport ex- 
hibited a species of Geophilus which had been voided 
from the stomach of one of his patients; likewise a 
specimen of the pupa of the privet hawk moth which 
was destitute of a tongue case, Mr. Newport having 
repeatedly disturbed it whilst undergoing its change. 
Mr. Hope exhibited a new species of Walking Leaf 
insect from the Neilgherries. Mr. Shuckard read 
some extracts from a monograph * On the Dorylide,” 
now in course of publication, and Mr. Westwood 
some notes onthe peculiarities of Aft ican entomology, 
which led to an extended discussion, in which Messrs, 
Hope and Waterhouse stated their views on this 
branch of the science. 
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ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Feb. 24.—Sir W. R. Hamilton, L.L.D., President, 
in the chair. 

J. Huband Smith, Esq. read a paper ‘On the 
different kinds of Querns used by the Irish.— 
Having lately presented to the Academy, as a con- 
tribution to their collection of Irish Antiquities, an 
oblong quern, or corn-mill, of the most primitive 
form, Mr. Smith now offered some few remarks on 
this very ancient article of housewifery. The circu- 
lar or rotatory quern, the parent of the modern mill- 
stones, is well-known to antiquarians ; but the still 
earlier and ruder hand-mill of an oblong form, (and 
which, therefore, must have been used in a very slow 
and laborious process, by pushing the upper stone 
backwards and forwards upon the under,) does not 
appear to have been hitherto noticed, being, in fact, 
very rarely met with; while the round quern is 
of comparatively common occurrence. The word 
“ quern” comes directly from the Saxon or Teutonic 
name, with which it is identical. Another simple 
and domestic machine, the churn, derives its appella- 
tion doubtless from the same root ; the office of both 
being to separate,—in the one instance, the meal 
from the husk, and in the other, the butter from the 
milk. It seems more than probable that the Latin 
verb “ cerno,” whose primary meaning is to separate 
or divide, took its rise from the operation of these very 
primitive implements of domestic economy. The 
approximation in sound will be apparent, if we pro- 
nounce the Latin letter ¢ hard, as some scholars 
maintain we should do. In the Celtic language the 
quern is denominated “ Bré,” and in the Welsh or 
British, “ Breyan ;” both words having the same 
origin as the old French verb “ Broyer,” from which 
we derive a verb not in very general use, but yet to 
be found ina work of standard authority, the English 
translation of the Scriptures, where, as it will be 
observed, it is met in conjunction with the operation 
of reducing corn to meal: “Though thou shouldst 
bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” One 
very ancient form of quern approaches nearly to the 
modern mortar, the under stone being a basin sup- 
ported upon a tripod. The quern is also called in 
Trish eloch-vron, a term which occurs in the well- 
known Glossary of Cormac Mac Cuillenan, and has 
been translated to signify “the stone of sorrow,” 


Sir Walter Scott’s visit to the Orkneys in 1814, he 
saw the quern in the house of an old woman who, 
practising the trade of a witch, subsisted by “ selling 
winds” to the seamen of the neighbouring coast. 
And in the Shetland islands he noticed the rude 
adaptation of the quern stones to the purposes of a 
water-mill. From a curious book, entitled *The 
Montgomery Manuscripts,’ written about 1645, Mr. 
Smith quoted a description of a similar attempt in 
the Barony of Ardes, County of Down, in Ireland, 
to convert a hand-mill into one driven by water, 
in which “the axle stood upright, and the small 
stones or querns, such as are turned with hands, on 
the top thereof. The water-wheel was fixed at the 
lower end of the axletree, and did run horizontally 
among the water, a small force driving it.” In con- 
clusion, Mr. Smith pointed out the progressive im- 
provement in the form of the quern,—from the pair 
of rude oblong stones, which ground the corn by 
simple trituration, to the rotatory mortar-shaped 
quern ; thence to the rounded or rather hemispheri- 
cal form; and concluding with the two flattened 
stones, similar to those used in the water-mills of the 
present day. 

‘ Justification of Mrs. Somerville’s Experiments 
upon the Magnetizing Power of the more refrangible 
Solar Rays,’ by G. J. Knox, Esq., and the Rey. T. 
Knox.—Prof. Morichini, of Rome, was the first to 
observe that steel, when exposed to the violet rays of 
the solar spectrum, becomes magnetic. Similar ex- 
periments were tried by Mr. Christie in 1824; but 
the most accurate experiments upon this subject have 
been performed by Mrs. Somerville, in 1825, who 
determined that not only violet, but indigo, blue and 
green, develope magnetism in the exposed end of 
a needle, while yellow, orange, and red, produce no 
sensible effect. As many philosophers have failed 
in repeating these experiments, we were induced, 
in the course of the summer, to undertake the in- 
vestigation of this subject, “which has so often dis- 
turbed science.” Having procured several hundred 





needles, of different lengths and thicknesses, and hav- 
ing ascertained that they were perfectly free from mag- 
netism, we enveloped them in white paper, leaving one 
| of their extreme ends uncovered. ‘Taking advantage 
| of a favourable day for trying experiments upon the 
| chemical ray, (known by the few seconds required to 
blacken chloride of silver,) we placed the needles at 


having allusion to the laborious and servile oceupa- | right angles to the magnetic meridian, and exposed 
tion which in ancient times grinding with it was | them for two hours, from eleven to one, to the dif- 
generally esteemed to be. ‘That such, however, was | ferently refrangible rays of the sun, under coloured 
not always the case, appears from an anecdote quoted | glasses. Those beneath the red, orange, and yellow, 
by Mr. Smith from Professor Tennant, respecting | showed no trace of magnetism, while those beneath 
Pittacus, king of Mitylene, one of the seven wise men | the blue, green, and violet, exhibited, the two first 
of Greece, who it seems “had been accustomed in | feeble, but the last strong traces of magnetism. To 
moments of unoccupied languor to resort for amuse- | determine how far the oxidating power of the violet 
ment to the grinding mill, that being, as he called it, | ray is concerned in the phenomena, we exposed to 
his best gymnasium, or pleasantest exercise in small- | the different coloured lights needles whose extremities 
est space.” The memory of this fact is preserved in | had been previously dipped in nitric acid, and found 
a song of the Grecian women, called the song of the | that they hecame magnetic (the exposed end having 
mill, which began, “Grind mill, grind! even Pitta- been made a north pole) in a much shorter time 
cus, king of Mitylene, doth grind!” In illustration of | than the others, and that this effect was produced 
the use of the quern at an early period, Mr.Smith cited in a slight degree, under the red (when exposed 
a notice of it from an ancient Irish poem, (extracted | a sufficient length of time), strongly under white 
from the Memoir of Londonderry accompanying the | glass, and so strong under violet glass, that the 
Ordnance Survey,) by Cuain O*Lochain, who died,ac- | effect took place even when the needles were placed 
cording to the Annals of Tighernach, in 1024; also an | in such a position along the magnetic meridian, as 
interesting Scandinavian legendary ballad, called the | would tend to produce, by the earth’s influence, a 
Quern song. That Shakspeare was acquainted with it, | south pole in the exposed extremity. Conceiving that 
appears from the allusion in his ‘ Midsummer Night’s | the inactive state produced in iron (as observed by 
Dream,’ where he speaks of the fairy Puck as labour- | Schanbein) when plunged into nitric acid, s. g. 1.36, 
ing inthe quern. Mr, Smith then briefly noticed a | or by being made the positive pole of a battery, or 
few of the many passages in Scripture referring to the | by any other means, might throw some light upon 
hand-mill, some of which show it to have been com- | the nature of the electrical change produced, ex- 
mon to the Egyptians and Philistines as well as the | periments were instituted to this effect, which showed 
Jews. As to its use in modern times in Cyprus, | that no trace of magnetism could be thereby produced. 
Palestine, Hindostan, and generally throughout the 
East, he read passages from Shaw’s and Clarke’s 





Camsrivce Antiquarian Society.—The first 
Travels, and from the Journal of Mrs. Farrar, the | meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, the 


wife of a missionary at Nassuck, near Bombay. He | 7th inst., at the Lodge of St. John’s College, the 
also noticed an engraving in Davis’s China, represent- | Rey. Ralph Tatham, D.D., Master of St. John’s,and 
ing a man working a large mill by means of a sort of | Vice Chancellor of the University, President, in the 
handspike which he pushes backwards. Mr. Smith | chair.— Mr. Deck exhibited to the Society some 
then read an extract from Pennant’s Tour tothe He- | Roman remains, found in the neighbourhood of 
brides, referring to the enactment in the reign of | Cambridge. The following communications were 
Alexander III. of Scotland, (A.D. 1284,) prohibit- | read:—1. A list of MSS. relating to Cambridgeshire, 
ing the use of the quern except during stress of and the Measurement of part of Ely Cathedral, in 
weather, or in other cases of necessity : notwithstand- | the thirteenth century, by Sir Thomas Phillips, 


EEE —————====== 
Catharine Hall by the Founder, by the Rev. Prof, 
Corrie, B.D.—3. The Statutes of King’s College, in 
Latin, with an English translation, by James Hey- 
wood, Esq., F.R.S.—4. A copy of an abbreviated 
Chronicle from a.v. 1377 to a.v. 1469, containing 
some notices of University proceedings, by the Rey, 
J. J. Smith, Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, and 
Treasurer to the Society.—5. A Legendary Account 
of the Foundation of the Town of Cambridge, from 
a MS. in Lambeth Palace, and a curious Poem on 
Drunkenness, by Henry Rogers, of King’s College, 
from a MS. in the Library of the Royal Society, by 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary to the 
Society. 

Presents were announced from Sir Henry Dryden, 
Bart., Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., the Newcastle 
Antiquarian Society, the Rev. J. J. Smith, and 
others. Several new members were proposed, and M. 
Guizot and Prof. Von Huber were proposed as Hono- 
rary Members. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

§ Statistical Society .........ccecscees Fight, p.m. 
Society of British Architects -Eight. 

( Horticultural Society " 
Tus. - Architectural Society ee 
Institute of Civil Engineers....... 

Web. Society of Arts -4 p. Seven. 
§ Royal Society ..............00.+00+-3 P Eight. 

Tuue. (Society of Antiquaries Eight. 

Fri. Royal Institution 4 p. Eight. 
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FINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Spienpovr of colour, once Mr. Turner’s chief ex- 
cellence, is the rock upon which his fame will be 
wrecked. His first picture (27), Bacchus and Ariadne, 
though little better than a palette, set with the ap- 
petizing yellow and brown of an omelette, is tame 
in its hues, exquisite in its drawing, and prosaic as 
to composition, when compared with other works,— 
for instance, No. 203, Slavers throwing overboard the 
dead and dying,—a passionate extravagance of mari- 
gold sky, and pomegranate-coloured sea, and fish 
dressed as gay as garden flowers in pink and green, 
with one shapeless dusky-brown leg thrown up 
from this parti-coloured chaos to keep the promise 
of the title. The flagrancy of this, again, is out- 
Turnered by No. 243, The New Moon—No. 419, 
Rockets and Blue-lights (close at hand) to warn Steam- 
boats off Shoal Water,—and No. 461, Neapolitan 
Fisher Girls surprised Bathing by Moonlight. The 
titles of the last two pictures, indeed, it is necessary 
to transcribe, lest any, led by the numbers, should 
in their innocence imagine that we had been passing 
off upon them the spoiled canvasses upon which a 
painter had been trying the primitive colours. The 
most phrenetic enthusiasm cannot sympathize in 
such outrages against probability, sense, and beauty. 
With what a double pleasure, after lamenting Mr. 
Turner’s downward course, do we turn to Mr. Stan- 
field’s landscapes: no want of effect there,—none 
of colour—none of that delicate and poetical spirit, 
which adds something of the ideal to the familiar 
loveliness of nature,—and yet how simple, how un- 
forced, how true they are! The excellencies of 
No. 13, Citara, in the Gulf of Salerno, are hardly 
approachable by any contemporary artist. A re- 
fined taste in the picturesque has chosen the point of 
view: observe with what an apparently artless, but 
harmonious ordinance, the white tower of the strong, 
quaintly machicolated fortress rounds itself off 
against the transparent Italian sky,—how tempting 
to the fancy is the narrow blue distance, disclosed 
through thearch of the bridge which links the fortalice 
to the main rock! The, coast is steep, bold, and 
barren ; yet, apart from the laughing sunshine of the 
atmosphere, a reflection of which gives a life and 
sparkle to the waters, the air of desolate sterility is 
removed by the southern dwellings nestling at the 
feet of the cliff; from the cool porches and gaily- 
screened verandahs of which streams out a popula- 
tion, whom neither riches nor poverty,—the priests’ 
spiritual cares, nor the fisherman’s toils,—can disturb 
in the dolce far niente which makes up their exist- 
ence. Nor is one hair’s breadth of the foreground, 
—that stumbling-block to so-called free-handed 
painters,—neglected ; a few fragments of frieze and 
cornice,—a boat or so drawn up beyond the influence 





ing which, Pennant still found it there in 1772, In | Bart., M.A.,F.R.S,—2, A Catalogue of Booksgiven to 


of the long swell, which so musically and so coolly 
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breaks upon the beach, are combined in a confusion 
pleasing and effective, and do their part in animating 
the canvas without crowding it. There is much for 
the mind as well as for the eye in landscapes such 
as these. Other excellent works, from the same 
hand, which facility cannot seduce into carelessness, 
are No. 148, Ancona, on the Adriatic—No. 343, 
Avignon on the Rhone. 

Hard by the egregious ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ of 
Mr. Turner, hangs another mythological subject, 
treated in a far diiferent manner, and, moreover, one 
of the best works of its artist—Mr. Etty. This is 
No. 30, Mars, Venus, and Attendant dethroning her 
Mistress for the Bath. It is true that his Goddess of 
Love and Beauty is always one and the same person, 
—possibly a transcript from the same model,—but 
he has never been more happy in his display of her 
unveiled charms; the lower limbs seem to us painted 
with an exquisite firmness and delicacy, recalling 
masters whom it is almost heresy to name in con- 
junction with any modern. The Goddess stands up- 
right in the centre of the canvas, at once foiled and 
set off by the contrasted and gorgeous objects around 
her. To the left sleeps Mars on a leopard skin, 
which, sweeping over the side of the couch, makes a 
rich background for the delicate hues of her beauty. 
To the right stands a Negress, who would fain assist 
in the unbraiding of her profuse golden hair; the 
effect of whose dusky complexion is at once tem- 
pered and enhanced by the black velvet robe bor- 
dered with fur, which girds her from her naked waist 
downwards. Pieces of armour and richly-chased 
silver vases, contribute to make up this rich vision of 
soldierly strength subdued by luxurious enchant- 
ment; while a sea-green hem of cool water close 
to the picture’s edge, gives a delicate freshness 
hardly attainable by other means. Another work 
in the same manner, but less attractive, is 27, 
Bacchus and Ariadne, a companion picture. In 
the middle room is a larger composition, by Mr. 
Etty (230), The Foolish and the Wise Virgins. His 
genius is more at home among the records of Pagan- 
ism than those of Christianity—hasa closer sympathy 
with the indolent ones shut out from the Bridegroom’s 
revel, by their having yielded to sensual temptation, 
than with those brighter spirits—by Faith and Hope 
made eager, who kept their watch unbroken and their 
lamps ready trimmed for the bridal. Thus the 
lower part of the picture, which exhibits the foolish 
five surprised on the steps of the palace, is its better 
portion. Two are still overcome by slumber—two 
still on their knees, struggling by prayer and en- 
treaty to move the pity of the happy band above, 
the central figure of which waves them thence, while 
the fifth breaks away from the scene of gladness, 
and with a gesture of despair tears from her brow 
the garland wreathed for ijt in vain. With all its 
meritorious and meretricious points—the latter out- 
numbering the former,—the picture is little better 
than a sketch, the reed pen being still obtrusively 
visible in the outlines of many of the figures. 

It would be difficult, among artists who choose the 
same class of subject, to name two whose minds and 
manners are wider asunder than those of Mr. Etty 
and Mr. Howard—witness, as compared with the 
Mars and Venus of the former, the Proserpina (95) 
of the latter. This is a grand landscape, its compo- 
sition faintly recalling one of Poussin’s delicious 
works, and only requiring more air and a lighter 
hand upon the foliage to have been attractive, had 
it been unpeopled by the infernal Divinity, with his 
cloudy chariot, and the flower-gatherers of the rich 
vale of Enna: the actors, indeed, in this “ gorgeous 
Masque of pageantry and fear,” though picturesquely 
arranged, and, taken separately, gracefully conceived, 
(wemust in particular mention the group who crouch 
among the overflowing baskets in the foreground,) 
are, after their kind, far less perfect than is the repre- 
sentation of the scene animated by their presence. 

As we are following Fancy rather than Order, we 
may at once pass from this feeble transcript of an 
imaginative scene to a forcible version of a real one ; 
—we mean 441—The Slave Trade, by M. Biard. Few 
English painters would have chosen such a subject. 
Though we have our Newgate literature, we are still, 
happily, in Art, far from that state which, in the 
search after strong effects, permits the seeker to riot 
among all that is physically and morally monstrous, 
hideous, and distorted. We are, however, constrained 


to add, that few ‘English painters could have treated 


any subject with so much vigour., It is remarkable, 
indeed, how the worst moral features of the traffic in 
human blood have been combined and illustrated, 
so as to make up the tale. On the one hand, helpless 
animal suffering is displayed in the wretched groups 
driven to market, with little more intelligence in 
their misery than the flock of sheep driven to the 
shambles—half way, as it were, between the negro 
of the creek and the white man of the vessel,_the 
wretched and brutalized chief, feathered and tricked 
out in finery, bartering his war captives, or, perhaps, 
even his own kindred, for luxury and gold, the enjoy- 
ments and uses of which only touch his dull senses 
faintly,_the interpreter counting on his fingers the 
price of the drove,—the sportsman who has run it 
down,—the herdsman who has brought it up to the 
coast for shipment,—and lastly, on the other side, 
more ghastly still, the supercargo lying listlessly 
along, with the ledger, containing such a fearful re- 
cord of human agony, at his side, and his white 
ministers binding and branding their prey, with a re- 
morseless indifference as to the deep though ill- 
expressed feelings of manhood which tyranny and 
torture are crushing and searing out of their vic- 
tims for ever. Such is the sentiment of the picture : 
expressed with a terrible power, thanks to the 
French artist’s command over anatomical resource, 
and the different aspects of feature. No common 
strength of hand is, also, evidenced in it: the 
touch is decided,—the colouring, though sombre, less 
earthy than that of other works by French painters 
which have come to England. In the small octagon 
room, the same artist has another work (20), Crossing 
the Line, less repulsive in subject, but less meritori- 
ous as a work of art, though still conveying a fair 
idea of the rough and jovial Sea-Saturnal, so often 
described by travellers. 

A natural eagerness for such contrast as the con- 
templation of pure and holy beauty brings with it, 


leads us from M. Biard’s work to Mr. Eastlake’s | 


delightful picture (61), The Salutation of the Aged 
Friar, the spirit of which, thus beheld, steals into 
the mind like a hymn of thanksgiving after the 
riot of a demon’s sabbath, or a gentle down-pour- 
ing of sunshine among the hills after the noisome 
darkness or the lurid glare of some subterranean 








torture-chamber. The artist exhibits to us one in 
whom age has but mellowed every benevolent 
sympathy, giving his gentle but hearty benedicite to 
mothers and their little children. The women being 
those contadine, whose serene and ample beauty, 
aided so many of the old Italians to embody their 
ideas of sainted maternity in the Madonna, and 
with which few among the moderns are more tho- 
roughly imbued than Mr. Eastlake. The children, by 
their innocent sweetness and gentle confidence, do 
their part in completing the placid harmony of the 
scene: one nestles in its mother’s embrace (here, by 
the way, some incorrectness of drawing must not 


pass unnoticed), another, bolder, holds up in its | 


little hand a rose to the kind old man, who has not 
studied the gorgeous breviary borne by his companion 
soengrossingly as to have forgotten the early thoughts 
and cares and shrinkings of infancy, most timid when 
it would most please. This picture is very sweetly 
painted ; a simple artifice of colour, namely, the in- 
troduction of the scarlet drapery in the panier borne 
by the foremost woman, is very effective. Mr. East- 
lake contributes only one other picture,—No. 228, 4 
Portrait of Miss Bury,—a fair subject, fairly executed. 

The idea, sanctioned by the pleasure with which 
Mr. Eastlake’s picture is contemplated, that religious 
art is becoming increasingly an object of interest 
and patronage in England, gains strength, if we 
may draw conclusions from the attempts of some 
of our rising painters. Besides 484, dn Altar- 
Piece for St. George's Church, Leeds, a grand scrip- 
tural composition,of much merit,and more aspiration, 
Mr. Cope has contributed two smaller works, on 
which we prefer to dwell—inasmuch as their scale 
brings them more within the reach of his hand, than 
the colossal gallery size, which cannot fail to test the 
boldness, as well as the correctness of the artist, both 
in design and in colour, toa degree which no modern 
study has prepared him to meet. These are what the 
Catholic Breviary might call an Act of Duty and an 
Act of Mercy: No. 198, in the figure of a young 


mounts a staircase, illustrates Obedience: No. 204, 
in a companion group of a mother, children, and 
mendicants, displays the heart-expanding virtue of 
Almsgiving. The latter is our favourite. Stothard 
might have designed that delicate white-robed figure, 
with one babe in her arms, and another creeping 
close at her side, who advances softly to succour the 
indigent, with love and mercy on her brow. The 
old head behind her is beautiful in its contrast— 
more than beautiful, even pleasing; since the weight 
of years, of penury and sorrow, has not effaced a 
spirit of patient resignation. The child, also, cradled 
in the aged woman's withered arms, is no less hap- 
pily designed. More than one technical defect might 
be charged upon this picture; but the feeling dis- 
played in it must soften and elevate those who look 
on it; and inasmuch as such effect is wrought on the 
gazer, the artist’s work is a good one, and his spirit 
worthy of all praise. The simple and holy affec- 
tions are too rarely touched—how much more rarely 
expressed—by our painters ! 

In mentioning what is refined in subject and treat- 
ment, a picture by Mr. Mulready naturally occurs 
to us—No. 99, the interior of an artist’s studio; 
where the young wife of the painter sits by his side, 
in tranquil converse, while laid apart from them, be- 
neath the easel, is their infant hope, one day himself 
destined, as they fondly believe, to stand forth a 
genius. There is delicacy of treatment, as well as 
sentiment, in this small composition; but the tone 
of colour is strange. The whole flesh tints are of 
a cinnabar redness—such as could be only com- 
municated to healthy complexions, by the inter- 
vention of a pane of scarlet glass between the sun 
and the subject. A like hallucination has pos- 
| sessed Mr. Mulready in the picture called by him 
| First Love, a pleasant scene of rural courtship, but 
no less curiously exaggerated in its tones. No. 116, 
Fair Time, comes nearer to nature, and is a clever 
picture, in the Dutch mauner ; but, in spite of their 
| mannerism, the two former works will, we think, be 
| preferred, 
| Fair Time hangs above a smaller work of the 
| domestic class, by one of the young artists, in whose 
pictures, notwithstanding some defects of drawing 
and colouring, there is always discernible feeling for 
nature—sometimes a touch of elegance: we mean 
Mr. J. C. Horsley. The Contrast (117) is but a 
| church porch, into which the Second and the 

Seventh Age are entering. A little school girl is 
| followed by a venerable man, whom she turns round 
for one instant to survey with gentle curiosity—the 
arch of the sacred building, by calling the thoughts 
away from earth, harmonizing these extremes of life, 
and reminding us how brief is the career just begin- 
ning, and just closing, when compared with the 
measureless past and future. Mr. Horsley’s claim to 
elegance is vindicated by another picture — 288, 
Leaving the Ball—a group issuing from a brilliantly- 
lighted mansion, at day-dawn. First, come the 
elders, eager to throw themselves back in the car- 
riage, and sleep—the father drawing his cloak round 
him, and the young lady, who, having but her father 
for her cavalier, has tied her scarf over her head, 
regardless of the becoming ;—behind them, a delicate 
vision of loveliness, who thinks that the ball has 
ended too soon, and whose cheeks show a conscious- 
ness that she is attended by one from whom she would 
fain accept a life’s attendance, so engrossing, that 
she does not heed the perillous dews of day-dawn, but 
walks slowly, her beautiful ringlets uncovered, and 
her mantle left to fall as it pleases. Seen beyond her 
is the youth, 

Who sinks his voice of harsher tone 

To a soft whisper like her own, 

And breathes into her virgin ear 

Bright, dainty words, and flattering sighs,— 

And aids their witchery with his eyes 
Deep—humble—tixed on hers,—how shall she choose but 

hear? 

He is, however, the worst drawn personage in the 
group—making good the truth so spitefully dwelt 
upon by all Benedicks, that nothing is so awkward 
as a man in love. But like *The Contrast,’ this 
picture, by its accessories, touches a wider range 
of sympathies than by the story of its mere prin- 
cipal figures, pleasing though that be. Behind the 
party are discovered early labourers and market- 
women, already astir from their beds, to take part in 











woman, supporting the trembling steps of Age, as he 





a business of life harder than loye-making; while, 
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in the foreground, and within hearing of the jarring 
harp and untuned flageolet in the ball-room, 
crouches a houseless wanderer, more keenly sen- 
sitive to the biting morning air than those silken | 
revellers. By these simple means, the conventional | 
air which the work might otherwise have possessed 
is relieved; and the lesson of life, with its twofold 
meaning—its inextricable mingling of sigh and smile, 
grief and gladness—is illustrated without pedantry. 
As a painting, too, this is by much the best of Mr. 
Horsley’s works. 

We defer further notice of the pictures till next 
week ; and, in the meantime, by way of relief, shall 
enter the 

Sculpture Gallery. 

The first feeling of the Frenchman or Bavarian, on 
entering the Sculpture Room of the British Academy, 
will be one of surprise at the sort of den (somewhat on 
the scale of a first-class coal-hole), in which it is the 
taste of Englishmen to stow away, rather than exhibit 
the products of the national genius. His impression 
on leaving it, if he happen to be cosmopolitan in his 
love of art, as all true lovers of art are, will be one of 
satisfaction at the very respectable state of the art, 
evidenced by the works which have just passed under 
review. The present Exhibition contains no one of 
those conspicuous performances which instantly de- 
tach themselves from the groups around, and gatherthe 
visitors into a single knot; and, indeed, of the spiritual 
and ideal of the art, there is an almost total absence, 
portraiture being the basis of more than three-fourths 
of all the works exhibited. While this fact, however, 
is evidence, not of the tendencies of British genius, 
but of the forms under which alone its patrons choose 
to encourage it, there is a general excellence dis- 
played in all the technicals of art, and a general in- 
telligence of its meanings and resources, betokening 
close study and careful training, and promising better 
things for the British school, as a school, than any 
occasional efforts of genius, however exalted. ‘There 
is no doubt that, from any level, however low, and 
from beneath any weight of incumbrances, genius of 
the highest order will wing its way into the sunshine ; 
and its casual and exceptional flights cannot, there- 
fore, be accepted as evidence of the state of Art in the 
quarter from whence it sprang. The great point 
should be, to build up the broad foundations of a 
school to such a general level as lifts it clear of all 
practical impediments, and presents the base on which 
even Genius poises itself most advantageously for its 
highest and most sustained excursions. In this point 
of view, the year’s Exhibition affords very favourable 
testimony to the progress of Sculpture, announcing 
an approach to that sound condition in which it will 
be sure to produce higher things, so soon as they 
whoseappreciation (apart from the substantial rewards 
it includes,) is the element on which genius lives, 
shall have their taste educated and refined up to the 
point at which it demands them. 

In the list of exhibitors, the most conspicuous ab- 
sence is that of the Professor himself—the long-fami- 
liar name being represented in this Exhibition only, 
but very ably, by his son. It has been rumoured, 
that Sir Richard Westmacott is about to resign his 
chair at the Academy ; and, in his intention to aban- 
don his office of teaching by precept, he may probably 
hold himself released from the duty of teaching by 
examples. Sir Francis Chantrey, however, is here, 
with two full-length statues and five busts, all in 
marble, and all portraits ; the two former represent 
the late William Roscoe, of Liverpool (1071), and the 
painter Northcote (1074)—hoth, and the last espe- 
cially, to be excelled in their class only by himself 
amongst English artists, but both of which, never- 
theless, he has excelled. The likeness of Northcote, 
both physical and characteristic, is, however, admi- 
‘rable. Of the busis, precedence must be given to 
‘that of The Queen (1070), because of her sex and 
‘rank, rather than because of its superiority: it is 
‘still, however, a very beautiful work—finely embody- 
ing Her Majesiy’s youthful simplicity of appearance, 
and distinguished hy that consummate manipulation 
for which this artist's most finished productions are 
supreme; the character of the subject, however, did 
not allow of bold and vigorous handling. As helong- 
ing to his finer works may be mentioned a bust of 
Sir Charles Clarke, the physician (1199), and to his 
finest, the marble bust of Sir Thomas Munro (1190), 





which served as the model for the colossal eques- 


the name of Baily presents itself—an artist who is at | 
once an honour and a reproach to the English school 
of sculpture. It is too often the fate of genius to toil | 
on, with the bitter sense of unappreciated power, for | 
want of the lucky accident which leads the critic’s 
lamp or the patron’s carriage to its door. Such, | 
however, has not been the case with Baily. The | 
lamp and the carriage have both, and long since, 
been there; and it has been his singular fortune to | 
escape obscurity, by the strong light of the one, and 
yet to miss the substantial rewards which gene- 
rally follow in the train of the other. Informed with 
more of the poetry of his art than any sculptor since | 
Flaxman,—tfilled with the ideal forms of Greck 
beauty, and gifted with the taste and fancy requisite 
for their application to the illustration of our own 
mythology and literature—long since elected an 
Academician by the suffrages of his professional 
brethren, and voted into a place amongst the first | 
by the unanimous voice of the dilettanti public, it is | 
not creditable to the patrons of English Art, that he | 
has, in a degree far beyond that of men of greatly 
inferior talent and reputation, been denied those op- 
portunities which are a very important supplement 
to the fame of an artist with a family. Under more 
auspicious circumstances, and with more appropriate | 
encouragement, this sculptor could not have failed 
greatly to illustrate a school which the name of | 
Flaxman alone suffices to place at the head of | 
modern schools. But it is a necessary consequence 
of the very general indifference to the spiritualities | 
of native art in this department, that a genius equal | 
to. the embodiment of abstract beauty, is driven for | 
bread into the beaten path of portraiture, and appears | 
in this Exhibition, not as an illustrator of Milton or 
Shakspeare or Plato, but as one of the hundred 
“transmitters of a face,” foolish or otherwise, as the 
case may happen to be. Luckily, however, he has 
here a very noble subject, and has produced a very 
noble work—one of the finest in the Exhibition—in 
a marble statue (1104), intended to be erected as 
part of a monument in the church at Petworth, to 
the memory of the late Earl of Egremont—one of the 
few generous and judicious patrons of English sculp- 
ture. Of this artist’s two busts, the best is that of 
Sir Richard Bourke, the late Governor of New South 
Wales (1193); but the fact is, that, excepting to those 
whose vanity or affections it flatters, a bust is the 
least interesting of all the forms of high art; and, 
besides that Mr. Baily has on this ground very dan- 
gerous competitors, (one of whom in particular we 
have yet to mention) we grieve to know how muclf 
in the case of such an artist as himself, we are los- 
ing, for the sake of these unmeaning productions. 
The subject of busts must not, however, be dis- 
missed, without a tribute to Mr. W. Behnes, who, in 
most of the qualities of which this class admits—in 
perfect resemblance, freedom of treatment, and care- 
ful execution—has gradually arrived at an excellence 
second only to that of Chantrey. Mr. Behnes has 
five marble busts in the present Exhibition—all 
good; but No. 1173, described as the bust of 4 
Lady, is excellent; and two others, a bust of I”. 
Hobson, Esq. (1187), and another (1178) of the 
venerable Thomas Clarkson—the latter executed in 
pursuance of the vote by which the Common Council 
of the city of London did honour to itself on the 
29th of November, 1838,—is equal to anything 
which has proceeded from the chisel of Mr. Behnes, 
and to anything, in its class, which the present Exhi- 
bition contains. The bust of Clarkson is, at once, an 
admirable work of art, and a valuable one, far be- 
yond the range of family, or even of national, sym- 
pathies. Mr. Westmacott, too, who inherits much 
of his father’s talent, and has hitherto proved it in 
some very beautiful subjects embodying the ideal of 
his art, has been driven by the trade-wind of patro- 
nage, which has set in one direction, into the same 
course ; and appears in the present Exhibition (with 
one exception, which is portraiture likewise) as a 
bust-maker alone. With much grace of conception 
and smoothness of finish, Mr. Westmacott has not 
yet acquired that vigour of thought and firmness of 
handling, which years and longer practice, with his 
talents and opportunities, will no doubt confer. By 
the side of such busts as those of Chantrey, and 
Baily, and Behnes, he would probably have had un- 





trian statue gone to Madras. Next after Chantrey, | 





fayourable comparisons to undergo, had he been 


dealing with similar subjects. He seems, however, 
to have fallen into a line of practice (his busts being 
all those of women or children) in which his sense 
of the beautiful and delicacy of touch have very 
appropriate exercise. His subjects are treated with 
much grace and tenderness ; and as an example, with 
which we are most pleased, we will mention his 
marble bust of Viscount Fordwich (1182). A Post- 
humous bust in marble, of the Eldest Son of General 
and Lady Charlotte Bacon (1180), does credit to the 


| artist, Mr. C. Moore; and, with a passing word of 


encouragement to Mr. A. Hone, one of the children 


| of the well-known antiquarian writer, who has two 


works in this Exhibition, which give promise of 
better, we must take leave of the bust department; 
—concluding the subject of portraiture altogether, 
by calling attention to (1100) a very fine statue in 
marble, by Mr. 8. Joseph, of the late Mr. Wilber. 


| force, about to be erected in Westminster Abbey, and 


the only defect of which is, perhaps, that of not en- 
tirely suggesting those feelings of repose which, under 
all but very peculiar circumstances, consort best with 
monumental sculpture. 

Among subjects of a less personal and more poet- 
ical kind, the eye of the visitor will be at once 
attracted by a conspicuous statue in marble of 4 
Wounded Amazon (1105), the work of Mr. Gibson, 
the Academician. Excepting in the accoutrements 
and colossal proportions, the figure seems scarcely 
expressive enough of the moral qualities assigned by 
poetic fiction to her race,—neither does the face, 
engaged in the examination of a cut on the thigh, 
exhibit either the sentiment of pain or the stern 
resolve by which it is repressed. The features are 
too passionless for the occasion ; but the marble is a 
very fine one—beautifully wrought. The same artist 
exhibits dA Basso-Relievo, in Plaster, representing 
Jocasta repressing ihe ire of her Sons, Eteocles and 
Polynices (1084), in which the outlines altogether, 
and the expressive attitude of the mother, are not 
unworthy of anciént art. A Statue of a Girl going to 
bathe (1076), by P. MacDowell, deserves especial 
notice. It is a very beautiful figure, in the Greek 
manner, and not unworthy of the school from which 
it is borrowed. We trust it may find a purchaser— 
that the artist may be encouraged in the path of 
poetical sculpture. Another work of considerable 
merit is entitled by its author, Mr. 8. Nixon, Winter 
(1072),—and is a marble statue, one of a series ex- 
ecuting, by order of the Goldsmiths’ Company, for 
the staircase of their Hall. The treatment has 
novelty, amongst its other merits,—the subject being 
ingeniously suggested by a bluff and sturdy boy, 
standing vigorously up against the storm, which wraps 
a warm but loose garment closely round his limbs, 
and blows it up about his uncovered head, where the 
tossed hair helps further to tell the story of the tem- 
pest. No. 10691, a marble statue of 4 Greek Boxer 
waiting his Turn, by F. Gott, deserves notice, —as do 
a Design for an Altar-Piece (1081), by E. G. Pap- 
worth, which illustrates a text from Ezekiel, by an 
allegory, representing the powers of good and evil 
contending for a human soul,—and 1099, a group, 
by F. H. Foley, composed of Ino and the Infant Bac- 
chus. Mr. Lough has a figure of a Roman Fruit 
Girl (1096), to which we turned with an expecta- 
tion that was disappointed. With a mention of Mr. 
W. C. Marshall's name, as exhibiting some works of 
merit, we must bring to a close a notice which we 
have made thus long, because we are desirous of doing 
what in us lies to give scope and developement to a 
branch of native art which, save in the hands of a 
few of its most eminent professors, has long lain un- 
der an unmerited neglect—a neglect whose inevitable 
reaction must be the deterioration of the art itself. 
Many circumstances seem just now combining to give 
a new impulse and extended field to the arts ;— 
we are desirous that they should all share in the 
forward movement, and partake at once of its moral 
influences and substantive rewards. On the contl- 
nent, and more especially in France, Sculpture and 
Architecture are making rapid progress under the 
high patronage and public attention which are abun- 
dantly directed towards them; and, whatever may 
be said of the latter, England has a school of the 
former, if she will give it fair play, which need fear no 
competition with any continental one in the present 
generation. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


QUARTETT CONCERTS—HANOVER-SQUARE ee. 

Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCA bog to 
inform the Public that the LAST QUARTETT CONG Bate 
the present season will take place on MONDAY EVENING 

NEXT, May 18, to commence at half-past ae o'clock. The 
Programme will include a Trio (MS.) by S. Bennett (first 
time of performance), an Mendelssohn S + BF, Vocal Per- 
formers: Madame Stockhausen and Miss Bildstein.—Tickets, 
7s. each, or 18s. each admitting three persons, may be obtained 
of the Conductors; of Messrs. Collards, Cheapside ; Chappell & 
Co. Bond-street ; and Cramer & Co. Ke -gent-street. 


Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Dorus Gras (her first appearance), 
Caradori Allan, Stockhausen, Malle. Bildstein, Miss M. B. Hawes, 

nori_Rubini, Tamburini, Lablach he, &c., and all the available 

be ont in town, including the celebrated Pianistes, Uistz and 
Doebler; Molique and Ole Bull on the Violin; bette, /iolon- 
cello; Puzzi, French Horn, will perform at M. BEN ,EDICT’S 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, in the Concert 
Room of her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, on FRIDAY, May 29. | Tickets, 
Stalls, and Boxes to be had of all the principal Musicsellers ; 
and of M. Benedict, 8, Bruton-street. 


Mr. Liszt_ will perform Beethoven's Grand Sonata for Piano- 
forte and Violin, rir to Kreutzer, with Me. Eliason; also 
a Grand Postecee of his own composition, a Ik. ELIASON’S 
ANNUALG RAND CONC SERT, on MONDAY EV ENING, June 1, 
the H/ ANOVER- SQUARE Rooms. ‘The Vocalists will be 42 
mes Dorus Gras and Stockhausen. Miss Birch, Malle. Bildstein, 
d Miss M. awes, Signor Tamburini, Herr Schmetzer, 
Messrs. John Parry and Phillips. ‘The German Chorus will sing 
sume favourite selections from German Operas. The Orchestra 
will be on the usual grand scale: Leader, Mr. F. Cramer; Con- 
ductor, Sir George Smart.—Tickets and Stalls may be had at 
Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street ; Charles Ollivier’s, 41, New 
Bond-street ; al the principal Music-sellers; and of Mr. iilscsn, 
30, Maddox- street. 

















Puituarmonic Society.—Fifth Concert.— This 
was led by Mr. Loder and conducted by Mr. Bishop: 
the execution of the music, owing such few good 
points 2s marked it far more to the leader than to 
the conductor of the evening. Mr, Bishop, indeed, 
set many of the movements going in times which 
their composers did not intend. ‘The whole Jupiter 
symphony was played too fast, except the minuet, 
which was taken too slow: so also the rivulet move- 
ment, in Beethoven’s pastorale, was made to flow 
more rapidly than the master designed ; while por- 
tions of Mendelssohn's overture to the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ especially the long chords for the 
wind instruments at its commencement and close, 
were entirely destroyed, for want of that firmness 
with which a conductor should control his orchestra. 
Strong nationality makes our ears tingle and our 
cheeks burn, whenever foreigners, armed with musi- 
cal science to their fingers’ ends, like M. Liszt and 
Herr Molique, should witness such incompetence,— 
the shame of which must be divided equally among 
the directing committee, the conductor of the night, 
and the orchestra, vaunting itself to be one of the 
finest in Europe! A like wish that English artists 
would really take the place they might if judiciously 
combined—makes us listen with avidity to rumours 
of a concert to replace those of the Philharmonic 
Society, the fulfilment of which is rendered necessary 
to our credit by the abuses and negligences of manage- 
ment in that old chartered establishment. Besides 
M. Liszt’s magnificent performance, Herr Molique 
played a fantasia on themes from ‘ Norma.’ The 
singers were Mdlle. Nau and Miss M. B. Hawes. The 
former lady, well known to the frequenters of the 
Académie Royale at Paris, as the only person to be 
depended upon in the absence of Mad. Dorus-Gras 
—has a clear, high, French soprano voice, in excellent 
tune and order: capable of executing with a con- 
scientious neatness, ornaments which are brilliant 
and consistent with the character of the songs she 
chooses. These, on Monday, were Elvira's scena 
from ‘La Muette,’ and De Beriot’s (Malibran’s) 
*Prendi per me,’ which latter lost by the transposition 
of the lower notes, necessary to the effect of the com- 
position. Miss Hawes sung Mozart’s * Addio’ with 
great firmnessand expression. Her shake is remark- 
ably perfect, and not employed in the old hackneyed 
times and places. We object, however, on principle 
to scored songs, which have been written merely for 
a pianoforte accompaniment. 





Concerts or THE Weex.—WM. Liszt.—The musical 
event of the week—of the year—has been the return 
of this artist to London. Fifteen seasons ago, he left 
behind him the reputation belonging to a prodigy 
of early genius,—of all others the most unsatisfactory . 
because the one least likely to be confirmed by Time 
and Manhood. In the interim, pianists of all classes 
and colours—the classical, the brilliant, the eccentric 
—have risen up, flourished, and passed away. But 
the fame of M. Liszt, so far from having waned, has 
progressively increased and consolidated. ‘The Eng- 


lish have heard of him, first in Paris, as chief of the 
Tomantic school among the instrumentalists ; as fore- 





most of those musical worshippers of Shakspeare and | 


Goethe, and Byron and Hoffmann, whose literary 
utterance has been made through the mouths of 
a Victor Hugo and a George Sand. Subsequently 
came tidings from Italy, how he had been able to win 
for the music of Thought and Philosophy and Fan- 
tasy, sympathy from a public, to stir whose sensual 
lethargy in taste, an energy was demanded little 
short of the galvanizer’s power. More recently 
still, we heard of him in Austria, followed by crowds 
of a far higher order in musical experience—as the 
inspired and original interpreter of those master- 
works, which every street-minstrel and every school- 
boy not only loves reverentially for their own in- 
trinsic beauty, but has been enabled to associate with 
the versions of conscientious and highly-gifted execu- 
tive artists. 'The man, too, was known | to us by re- 
port, and on the testimony of his own pen, as little 
less various in his endowments than the musician: 
so that intelligent impatience to witness some signal 
and original manifestation of artistic power—yet 
more than vulgar appetite for the marvellous and 
renowned, fed by hearsay, was engaged to a degree 
almost beyond precedent, by the announcement of 
the re-appearance of the Poet of the Pianoforte. 
There are times when the critic who measures his 
words, impugns his own head, heart, and hands: yet, 
again, there are no commonplaces so repulsive as the 
commonplaces of enthusiasm venting itself in florid 
language. Thus, in attempting to express how 
all anticipations of M. Liszt have been exceeded 
by the reality, those who would neither fall short of, 
nor degrade, by tawdry and indiscriminate praise, 
their subject, labour under no common difficulty, 
and have to bespeak no common measure of indul- 
gence, both from the artist and from the public. To 
the point, however: the performances by which M. 
Liszt is as yet known to our concert audiences, have 
been a grand fantasia on Rubini’s cavatina and 
Grisi’s polacca in *I Puritani,’-—another, on themes 
from Donnizetti’s* Lucia,’—a ‘ Marche Hongroise,’ a 
Valse, and a ‘Galop Chromatique,’all of his own com- 
position, unaccompanied by orchestra ;—and Weber's 
‘Concert Stiick,’ performed by him at the Philhar- 
monic Concert on Monday evening. In the mere 
chapter of difficulty vanquished, language breaks 
down. All former most elaborate combinations of 
melody with accompaniment—all manifestations of 
independence, not merely of the two hands, but of 
the separate fingers—all difficulties of execution, 
whether as accomplishing the grasp of wide intervals, 
or the close, dazzling and delicate texture of semi- 
tonic sequences, principal or accidental, in single 
notes or triple chords—all former displays of ra- 
pidity,—the lightning velocity in his case never dis- 
tinct from expression,—have been already surpassed 
by him, and yet not exhausted, since a treasury of 
countless new effects must be at the disposal of one 
so prodigiously gifted. Every variety of tone, too, of 
which his instrument is capable, the level diapason of 
the piano, the faintest whisper among its highest notes 
—and the deep bass sound of its lowest strings, “ is 
ruled as by a wizard.” Here and there, too, as in 
the ‘ Marche Hongroise,’ he draws out a sound, rich, 
keen, and speaking, as distinct from its usual voice 
as the oboe is from the other wind-tones in the orches- 
tra. By the structure of the Fantasie, the Marche, 
and the Galoppe, too, contrast was allowed its fullest 
play: passages of melody were set off by sudden 
and harsh dissonances, on the principle which 
made the beauties of old time love to keep near 
them dwarfs and hideous persons—movements of 
serene and steady rhythm, exchanged for flights so 
starry, and freaks so whimsical as apparently to pre- 
clude the possibility of any return to the sober re- 
straints of measure :—yet with such constant use of 
tempo rubato as the fantastic style demands, we have 
never heard any one, more instinct with the feeling 
of time,—that certain evidence that enthusiasm has 
been mastered, not yielded to,—than M. Liszt. His 
whole performance meanwhile is animated by a spirit 
so bright, so all pervading, as to be no less incom- 
municable in words than it is irresistible. On a 
first acquaintance with these wonders, we had some 
misgivings whether the grandeur and repose of style, 
demanded by the great works of stricter musicians, 
could be expected from one so full of imagination 
and vivacity,—misgivings put to rest for ever, by the 
execution of Weber’s concerto on Monday evening, 


Here nothing could be nobler, more expressive, more 
free from caricature than the opening of the adagio: 
in the allegro, M. Liszt’s omnipotence over the in- 
strument was more clearly displayed, though in the 
passage calling for delicacy and self-restraint (we 
mean the delicious and airy second solo in flat) no- 
thing could be purer or more calm than his delivery 
—the same may be said of all the more subdued pas- 
sages of remplissage, in the last movement ;—which, 
be it remembered, alternate with outbreaks of sweep- 
ing execution, the latter given by him with a volcanic 
force and celerity so violent in its excitement as 
utterly to have discomposed nerves under less con- 
summate mastery. In the march, he played with 
the full orchestra, leading with a colossal triumph 
and power of tone which at once excited all the band 
to its utmost spirit, and predominated over them, 
The above, however, are mere technical notes upon 
performances, of which, after all, the peerless fea- 
ture is, the bright, eager, elevated poetical genius to 
be heard in every tone and touch—the utterance of 
a high-soaring enthusiasm, if at times near to, never 
wholly coincident with extravagance. 


Benerit Concerts.—These must be dismissed in 
a few lines: their main attraction having already 
been disposed of. Mrs. A. Toulmin and Mr. 
J. Parry’s was given’ yesterday week, and was 
made up principally of native talent. Both the lady 
and the gentleman sung particularly well. Mr. 
Jarrett’s beautiful horn-playing, and Mr. Richard- 
son’s flute performance (little as we like the latter 
instrument) were both of them more welcome than 
the long waste of the violoncello, made by Mr. 
Lindley over Mr. Horncastle’s gentle airs, and re- 
ceived with thunders of traditional applause, which, 
we hope, never will be bestowed on any artist 
again so flagrantly deficient in good taste. M. 
Lidel’s Soirée took place on Thursday evening. Be- 
sides Liszt’s pianoforte playing, we had the violon- 
cello performance of the bénéficiaire, which is in the 
broad sound style of the classical musician, and wants 
but a little more certainty and finish to rank very 
high,—we had a fantasia on a Swiss air, by Molique, 
and some very agreeable singing, amongst which must 
be expresssly specified that by Herr Eicke, of the 
German Opera, who possesses not merely a baritone 
voice smoother and more agreeable in tone than most 
German organs, but also an unaffected manly style, 
which cannot fail to make its way with the public. 


Travian anv German Oprra.—An erratum in our 
report on last week's Italian Opera may be here 
corrected: for Madame Bellini, in the part of Pippo, 
read Madame Castelli! The former lady was an- 
nounced in the play-bills as having a part in ‘ La 
Gazza Ladra,’ and it never occurred to us as possible, 
that the latter could be promoted to the part which 
Vestris and Brambilla have filled. Hence our 
mistake, arising from ignorance of the amount of 
effrontery which may be shown in imposing upon 
the public artists disgracefully incompetent. Every 
day brings us fresh details, justifying our view of 
the Opera case, and our hope that the subscribers 
will bestir themselves to place matters on a better 
footing in future. The decease of Mde. Grisi’s sister 
having caused the absence of the former from the 
stage on Thursday, the performance of * Don Gio- 
vanni,’ announced with the new ballet for that even- 
ing, was postponed. * Inez de Castro’ is to be the next 
novelty—of both next week. A new German opera 
—the * Nachtlager zu Grenada’ of Conradin Kreutzer 
—was produced at the Prince's Theatre on Wed- 
nesday, with good success, 





MISCELLANEA 

Gleanings from the Note-Book of a Northern Travel- 
ler.—When one of Alexander's visits to Warsaw was 
announced, there was not time to clear the streets 
of a quantity of mud which had been scraped in heaps, 
The police (Russians) ordered the windows on the 
ground floor of the houses in these Streets to be 
opened, and threw the mud into the rooms!—One 
of the bells of Moscow was professedly banished to 
the borders of the icy ocean in Siberia, three or four 
hundred years ago, for having tolled the accession of 
some pretender to the throne. This man passed 
himself off as an emperor who was reported to have 
been strangled; but the deceit was discovered, and 
his accomplice, the bell, punished by the knout, as 
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it was found impossible to send it to Siberia, accord- 
ing to the sentence. On his accession the present 
emperor published an ukase, allowing the bell to re- 
turn to Moscow, but not to sound ; on the birth ofa 
son some time after, Nicholas, in a second ukase, grant- 
ed it a full pardon, and it is now allowed to sound. 
—Prince Roman Sangusko was banished to Siberia 
after the revolution. His father had never given 
him an establishment, but the Russian government 
obliges him to pay to them, annually, the income 
his son ought to have received. A Jew, whom he 
(the father) had formerly been instrumental in bring- 
ing to justice, had returned from banishment, and 
incurred the same punishment a second time ; to ag- 
gravate Prince Roman’s punishment, this man was 
chosen as his companion on the journey, and chained 
with him to the same iron bar. From forty to sixty 
are coupled in this manner, and then strung to- 
gether on the same chain. When they halt for the 
night they are not unchained, but are crowded into 
a small space enclosed by high stakes, pointed at 
the top, without any roof, and so small that there is 
not always space to lie side by side.—A gentleman 
from Cracow, being at Warsaw, was imprisoned 
because he wore a ring engraved with the letters 
N. P., which, it was insisted, must mean, ** Nouvelle 
Pologne.” He was obliged to send to Cracow to 
obtain certificates that these letters were the initials 
of his mother, and that she had given him the ring. 

The Pulse.—At a late meeting of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres in Brussels, 
M. Rameaux laid before the Academy the results of 
his inquiries as to the mean number of pulsations in 
man. These, it is said, establish so positive a relation 
between the number of pulsations and the stature of 
the individual, that, by using the tables of growth 
which M. Quetelet has given in his Physique Sociale, 
for the two sexes, the corresponding number of pulsa- 
tions for each age may be deduced ; and the numbers 
so calculated agree in the most satisfactory manner 
with the numbers obtained by observation. 

The Ancient Cesarea.—The following extract of a 
letter, written from Algiers, by M. Azéma de Mont- 
gravier, Captain of Artillery, to M. Hase, a Member 
of the Institute, has been by him communicated to 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres :— 
“T have just passed a few days amid the ruins of 
Julia Casarea. I have some right so to call the 
modern Cherchell, since I have been the first to col- 
lect four inscriptions bearing the name of that ancient 
city. I have, besides, found many others, less im- 
portant ; and having, first, placed the whole under 
the protection of our guns, I hasten to send you 
copies of the two principal ones—which are also 
those in the highest preservation. * * Why can I 
not lay before your eyes the admirable Corinthian 
capitals, the granite columns and antique tombs 
—brothers to that of Kébor Roumia, and, like it, 
doubtless of Numidian origin! The English tra- 
veller, Shaw, speaks of that gigantic wall, of three 
leagues in circumference, which formed the ancient 
boundary of Cesarea ;—but says nothing as to the 
period of its construction. That construction must, 
I think, be referred to the second Roman occupation 
of Africa,—when ancient civilization flung its latest 
rays along this strand. We Frenchmen are taking 
up the work where Theodosius and Belisarius left 
it. Like them, we have the Maurosii to repel,— 
who, under the names of the Kabyle Tribes, and 
those of Beni-Menasser, wage implacable war against 
our banner, planted on the very walls where the 
Labarum was unfurled, of old. Many who are in- 
different to the teachings of history, begin to appre- 
ciate the ancients, when they see that our modern 
engineers can do no better than entrench themselves 
behind walls built by engineers who lived fourteen 
centuries ago. The ancient port of this town is an- 
other evidence of the power of the Romans: and 
here I must take occasion to reproach the English 
traveller with want of clearness in his long disserta- 
tion on the Kathum. Why not say at once that he 
saw a basin of a square form, situate on the west, in 
the false road? Vitruvius informs us that there 
was no good port among the ancients without a strand 
on which the galleys could be drawn up and left dry 
for repair. Now, in this condition of such a port, 
Cesarea was essentially deficient, until the sands 
had filled up the space between the small island and 


had remedied this deficiency | by lofty dykes, which 
won from the sea, on the western side, a very large 
space, in which they laid their galleys dry. Now 
that the dykes are broken down, the sea, in calm 
weather, leaves this basin still visible; and exposes 
a line of columns, which, no doubt, supported the 
roofs of the slips and workshops,—lying at almost 
equal distances from one another, as if thrown down 
by somesudden convulsion.” The followingarethe two 
inscriptions, as read by M. Hase to the Academy :— 
Licinio L. Fil. ‘Quir. Secundino, Decurioni 
Cesarie nsium, Equo Publico Exornato,— 
Sacrisque Lupercalibus Functo. 

[To Lucius Licinius Secundinus, Son of Lucius, of the 
Quirina tribe, Decurion of the citizens of Cesarea, Honoured 
by the Gift, at the Public Cost, of a Horse, and charged 
with the celebration of the Lupercalia.]} 


..Enio C. F. Fatali, Decurioni Splendidissime Colonie 
Ca@sariensis, Religioso 2 Antistiti Sanclissimi Numinis 
Matris Deum, Dendrophore Dignissino. 

[To Enius Fatalis, the son of Caius, Decurion of the 
most illustrious Colony of Casarea, high priest of the most 
sacred divinity, the Mother of the Gods,—having filled with 
dignity the office of Dendrophorus. ] 

Thames Water.—In the Report of the Directors 
of the West Middlesex Waterworks read last week 
at the general meeting, it was stated that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, appointed in February 
last, had caused an analysis to be made, by Mr. 
Phillips, of the Woods and Forests, of the different 

vaters in and near London, which had established 
the fact, that Thames water, taken from a proper 
source, contains less of objectionable matter than the 
water proposed to be substituted for it, as appeared 
from a table of Mr. Phillips's Analysis, extracted 
from the minutes of evidence recently laid before 
the House of Lords, by the Committee ; viz. :— 
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New Copying Machine.—Mr. Plowman, of Oxford, 
has brought forward a portable copying machine, 
which appears to us—who, however, have but little 
experience in such matters—worthy the examination 
of merchants and others, especially travellers, who 
are under the necessity of preserving copies of their 
letters. It is moderate in price, simple in operation, 
and portable as a portfolio, which indeed it exactly 
resembles, 
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Ce NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in 
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" Royal 8vo. 2nd edition, enlarged, price 2s. 
ELIGION and CRIME;; or, the Distresses of 
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y JOHN MINTE it “MORGAN. 
__London tonanian Su é H atehard & Son; H. Hooper. 
i Nov ready, price 2s. 
AVALRY SWORD EXERCISE 
By G m4. GREENWOOD, 
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London: - ‘lowes & Sons, 14, Charing- cross. 


Just ee price 4s. 6d. with Illustrations, 
HE LOSS of THE TIGRIS: a Poem, in Two 
Cantos, with Notes, &c. Inscribed to the Otlice ors, Com. 
manders, and — of the Euphrates Expedition. 
y HENRY RICHARDSON, A.B. 
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IFE CONTIN GENCIES and INSURANCE 
PFICES, 
By AUG. DE MORGAN, of Trin. Col. Cambridge. 

“ The chapters on Life Contingencies, Annuities and Money 
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of merit, and will be found of oe Yep able value.”’— Atlas. 
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LETTER to the bt HON. CHARLES 
TKIN WILLIA THE 

SANGER 1 HE CONSTITU: TION IS {XPosED 
FROM THE ENCROACHMEN Ts OF THE COURTS OF 


LAY “SIR qeaves CHAMNEY HAUGHTON, K.H. M.A. 
ER &c. &c., Member of the Institute of F rance, &c. 
potds Wm. H. Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street. 


NEW JUVENILE WORK, BY MARY HOWITT. 
In 1 neatly printed pocket volume, opneliyet by Two fine 
Engravings, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
OPE ON! HOPE EVER! or, the BOY- 
ae of FELIX LAW; forming the Second Volume of 
‘ es of Tales for the Pe ople and their Caio. * By 
MARY “HOw rt, “author of * Strive and Thrive,’ 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, eaih : a 


John W eale, Architec tural Libeary, 59, High Holhora, - Landen. 
Ju: ‘CUIDE. in 8vo. with Plates, price 12s 
HE GUIDE to RAILWAY MASON RY, 
being a History of the Oblique Arch, showing the Practical 
Construction of the Oblique Arch, with Spiral Joints, adapted to 
the use_of Civil Engineers and Workme n, with an Appendix, 
containing various ee les cone ted with Railways. 
R NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Author of the * co -hitectural Dictionary,” &c. &c. 
so, by the same Author, 
A Complete Treatise on Projection and Construction. 
To Peter eins Esq. 








astle, April 18, 1840. 
Sir—Having now seen my design of the! Oblique Bridge over 
the river Tees, on the line of the Great North of England Rail- 
way, successfully carried into eifect, | am enabled to speak wit 
certainty upon the correctness of your published principles for 
the construction of Oblique Arches. My_ bridge consists of four 
arches, built at an angle of 50°, the chord of the right section of 
each arch is 45.96 feet, and that of the oblique section 60 feet. 
1 may also state, that I consider your work on the Ctliags Arch 
the most practically useful of any that I have seen; and as the 
structure, which is near to Croft, fully warrants ‘the highest 
opinion of it, I beg, as a member of the profession, for which 
you have done much, to thank oy for the great pains you have 
taken in working out so clearly the principle of Se Oblique 
Arch. { am, Sir, your most obedient servan 
HENKY WELCH, Civil Eistocer, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. is cloth boards, the 2nd 
edition, revised = 
RACTICAL IN TRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITIC 
y THOMAS KERC EV ER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Eleans one ead A, = llow of Trinity College, 
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ate This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and 
frequent repetition. It is atonce a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book ; and cansidesabie attention has been paid to 
the subject of } Synonyme 
Also, by the same Author, 
1, A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
esition. znd edition, revised. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Vhis is nearly on Ollendorti's. Plan, and consists of a 
Grek 3 ntax, founded on Buttmann’s, with easy Sentences to 
ween ated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given 


2. tenet 's First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. in cloth 
boards. 

*4* The object of this Work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Ac- 
cidence. 

3. A Latin Syntax for Beginners, with copious Ex- 
amples ; being an adaptation of Broder’s ‘ Little Latin Grammar’ 
tothe Eton Syntax, and intended as a Companion ag papel 
ment to that Work. 2nd edition, enlarged. 12mo. 


HE FRENCH DRAMA, illustrated os argu- 
ments in English at the head of each scene ; with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, 
By A. GOMBERT. 


Under this title the hen st productions of the French Dramatic 
writers are now published, each play elucidated— 

Ist. By APPROPRIATE ARGUM ake head of each scene, 
to unravel the plot, as well as dona lope the subject, characters, 
and various incidents throughout the piece. 

2nd. By AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION of such wordsand idioms 
as rate arrest the progress of the reader. 

By Critica, OsseRgvaTions, in which will be inter- 
oun occasional remarks upon the beauties of the style and 
conceptions. 

The Drama, that exquisite and invaluable portion of French 
literature, cannot fail to present any perplexities. By the 
different illustrations given, it will be seen that the chief object 
is to render the path easy and —— py and to unfold beauties 
of the scene which might otherwise lie unobserved or un- 
regarded. 

The selection rey -y the high and dignified character of 

Graredy: as well as the refined and spirited elegance of the 


Comic Muse. 
COMEDIES aa? MOLIERE. 
‘ie ) sMisanthoope. . Les Precieuses Ridicules. 
L’Ecole des Eomemnes. 
w. L’Ecole des Mari 
. Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 
i. M. de Pourceaugnac. 
13. Amphitryon. 








tet Hourceois Gentilhomme. 
Le Tartuff 

Le Malade | Imaginaire. 

Les Femmes Savantes. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin. 


TRAGEDIES, &c. by RACINE. 


ee 


1, La Fhiistée, ou les Fréres 7. Bajazet. 
Ennem 8. Mithridate. 

2. Alexandre le Grand. 9. Iphigénie. 

3. Andromaque. 10, Phédre, 

4. Les Plaideurs (Com.) 11. Esther. 

5. Britannicus. 12, Athalia. 

6. Bérénice. 


TRAGEDIES, &c. by P. CORNEILLE, 





1. Le Cid. 9. Don Sanche D'Arragon, 
2. Horace, (C 
3. Cinna, me Nic homé de. 
My Polyeucte. . Sertorius. 
é Pompées “™ By T. CORNEILLE. 
7. Rodogune. 12. Ariane. 
8. Héraclius, Empereur 13. Le Comte D’ Essex 
Orient. 14. Le Festin de Pierre (Com.) 
VOLTAIRE 
Brutus. 5. Mahomet. 
. Zaire. 6. Mé 


. Mérope. 
7. La Mort de César. 
. Se is. 

able persons to make their own selections, the Publisher 
will ‘continue tosell the Plays separately at ls. each, and 1s. 6d. 

und; or Moliére, Racine, _ roy a. bs had each 
in 3vols, neatly bound, embossed, ai a gilt edges, 15s, 

Published by. J. Soater, t 13); ‘leet-street, 


ore 
“| 3 
= 

2. 

5S 

® 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. in boards, the SECOND PART of 
HE REMAINS of the REV. R. H. FROUDE; 
containing Pome on Theological Subjects, and History 
of the Contest of Archbishop Becket and Henry the Second. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First — in 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 1s. 


tion, 
A TREATISE i. “ISOMETRIC AL DRAW. 
ING, as applicable to the purposes of Civil Engineering, 
Architectural, Mining, and Ornamental Ground Plans. Perspec- 
tive Views, and Working Plans of Machinery, with 35 Plates. 


Price 16s. 
By THOMAS SOPWITH, Esq. F.G.S. &e 
“ This wale of drawing is highly explanatory ande xpressive.” 
J.C. Loudon, 





0, by the same Author, 
An Account of “the Mining Districts in Cumber- 
land and Durham. Price 4s. 
A Set of Projecting =a Parallel Rulers. 
3s. 6d. 


Price 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Just published, New Editions of Parts I. to III. of 
ULLER’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Translated from the German by W, BALY, M.D., Gra- 
duate in Medicine of the University of Berlin, Ilustrated with 
Steel Plates and energies nal be joodeut ts. 
Part I., 2nd Eaition, price ds 
Parts il. and IIL. (sold only together), 2nd Edit. price 9s. 6d. 
* Ifthe Work be bound in oye volumes, the above Parts 
ouietae Vol. I., which may now be had in ¢ loth, price 20s. 
Part 1V., price “4s. +, and Part V., 4s. Gd., suit both Editions. 
The Sixth and concluding Part, containing the Physiology of 
the Mind, Generation and Developement, will appear as soon 
as possible after its publication in Germany. ‘lhe larger por- 
tion of it is already in the hands of the Trans ator. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


* Now ready, 
AUIDE THROUGH IRELAND, descriptive 
of its Scenery, Towns, Seats, Antiquities, &c., with various 
Statistical Tables. Also, an Outline o ineral Structure, 
and a brief View of its Botany. By vA FRASER, With 
a Map and numerous Engravings, 12s. ay 
“ This is one of the best and most complete guide books that 

ever was published.”’"—Liverpool Albion. 


F _ Lately: published, : 
Guide to Dublin, with a large Plan and 13 Views, 
7s. 6d. bound 
Guide to the County of Wicklow, Map & Plates, 5s. 
Guide to Killarney and Glengariff, Map & Pits, 5s. 
Guide to the Giant’s Causeway, Map & Plates, 5s. 
Guide to Kilkee and the Lower Shannon. By 
Mr. J. Knott. With Illustrations, 6s. cl 
An Account of the Caves of ‘Biallybunnian, with 
Geological and Mineralogical lilustrations. By W. H. 
worth, Esq. 4s. cloth. ; 
Map of Treland; fee Tourists. 3s. 6d. in a case. 
Plan of Dublin. 2s. 6d. in a case, 
Map of the Environs of Dublin. 2s. 6d. in a ease. 
Map of Wicklow, by Sidney Hall. 2s.6d. ina case. 
20aD MAPS or IRELAND. 
. DUBLIN TO CORK. | 3 DUBLIN 'TO W EXFORD. 
2, DUBLIN To: LIMERICK. | 4. DU BLIN TO BELFAST 
Price 1s. each, coloured, in a case. 


Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; and S. Holdsworth, Lon- 
don. | Sold by all Booksellers. 


LASSICAL WORKS } printed for Wa. Cus RRY, 
& Co., Dubli 
Soid'by by Samuel Holdsw orth, London, and all Booksellers. 
GREEK, 
Plato.— The Apology of Socrates, Crito, and 
Phade. with oonigus English Notes. By the Rev. C. 8. Stanford, 


8v0 

“nr ‘he cme Work translated into English, By the 
Rev. C. S, Stanford, A.M. &vo. 6s. 6d. 

Homer.—The First Eight Books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with English Notes. By Dr. Spillan. 8vo. 9s. 

Homer.—Miscellanea Homerica, being a compi- 
lation of original and selected articles on those points of Greek 
Literature. which are auxiliary and necessary to the study of 


Homer. By Henry Owgan, A.B., Ex-Scholar and Classical 
Moderator of Trinity College. 8vo. 12s, 2 

Homer.—An Essay on the Versification of Homer 
and his Digamma, in reference chiefly, but not exclusively, to 
the System of Professor Dunbar. By John M‘Ivor, Scholar of 
Trinity College. 8vo. 5s. 
Greek Testament.—The Four Gospels and Acts 
of the Apostles in Greek, with ag Notes anda Lexicon. By 
Rev. E. J. Geoghegan, A.M. 12mo. s. 6d. bound. 

A Greek Grammar on a new Plan, according to 











Ains- 


che snaiytis System. By Rev. Thomas Flynn, A.M. i2mo. 
3s. 
A Chart of Greek Grammar ona Sheet. By Rey. 


William Burgh, A.B. 15s. 6d. 
LATIN. 

Ovid's Fasti, with copious English Notes. By 

Rev. C. S. Stanford, A.M. 2nd edition, 12mo. i; 6d. cloth. 

Livy, Books I. to III. with copious English Notes. 

By James Prendeville. 3rd edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Livy, Books IV. and V. on the. same plan, and 

by ——— Author. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Juvenal, Select Satires of, with copious Notes and 

a Paraphrese. By John Monkecwerth, L.L.D. 12mo., 4s. bd. 

A Latin Grammar. By the Rey. Thomas Flynn, 


M. 12mo. Is. 6d. bound 
ee Chart of Latin Grammar on a Sheet. By Rev. 
William Burgh, A.B. Is. 6d. 

Latin Syntax and Delectus Minor, with a copious 
Vocabulary. 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 
Latin Exercises, extracted from Classic Authors, 
end « aguanged progressively. By Thomas Phillips, A.M. 2s.6d. 


An Epitome of Roman Antiquities. By John 





EDITED BY MAJOR SABINE, F.R.S. 
BAR- ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL’'S 
ARRATIVE of his EXPEDITION to SIBERIA and 
the Ponan SEA; undertaken by order of the Russian Govern- 
ment, with a View to the Discovery of a supposed Polar Con- 
tinent. In 1 thick 8vo. vol. with a Map, engraved from the Ori- 
ginal Survey, by J. and C. Walker. 
. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


In l2mo. price 7s. boards t the 2nd edition of 
HRISTIAN WA‘ CHFULNESS, in the 
ee rf of SICKNESS, MOURNING, and DEATH. 
the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D. 
pape of Pere rporeash. and Vicar of St. John Baptist’s 
Tish, in that € 


tity 
F.& J. Rivington, St. ‘Paul's C huschyerd, and Waterloo- 
in “Pall Mall. 








Also, by the same Author. 


mt upon the Collects. 7th edition, 6s. 


‘ow complete, in 7 vols. price 2/. 12s. in boards, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is in- 
tended to consider MEN and EV ENT: Son CHRISTIAN 


PRINCIPLES. 
HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 

Rector of Has bury Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’ s College, 
Jambridge ; an Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
East India Company’ s College, Hertford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 

wail. 
*,* Any Volumes or Numbers may be had to complete Sets. 
A superior Edition may be had, on royal paper, 
price 3. 3s. boards. 








EXECU TORS, 

. 12mo. 2nd edition, price 9s. board 39. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to EXECUTORS 
and ADMINISTRATORS; designed to enable them to 

execute the Saties of their Office’ with safety and convenience, 
Intended also the Use of Attornies and Solicitors. 
By RICH: SRD MAT" rue WS, of pl Middle ‘Temple, Esq. 
is ster-at- 
London : William Crofts, is % ‘hancery-lane. 


TO TRAVELLERS AND BMIOBANTS TO THE UNITED 
A PICTURE of NEW YORK; containing a 


Topographical Description of the C ity, and its Environs, 
and a variety of meatal information respecting its Climate, Com- 
merce, Society, &c. Also an Account of the Falls of Niagara. 
With 2 Maps, doalee ap Svo. cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

London: William Smith, 113, Flect-street ; Fraser & Craw- 
ford, Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
F ready, in2 vols. post 8vo. price i6s. 
W M N’S L OV E 
and Tes, woet. 20'S FAVOUR; or, Tue FerGusons, 
e HON, EDMU J PHIPPS. 
“iso on A ‘left “4 yet to pro 
Whether love lead fortune, or chee fortune love.” 








Sha apeare. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NDIA, PERSIA, and CAUBUL_WYLD’S 
MAP of all the € SOUNTRIES lying between TURKEY and 
BURMAH; comprising Asia Minor, Persia, and Arabia, and in- 
cluding the Black, Caspian, and Red Seas, particularly con- 
structed to show the Overland Route to India, and the relative 
position of Russia to the Anglo-Indian possessions, with enlarged 
plans of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. Four sheets, 1. ; 
case, . 10s. 

M AP of INDIA, constructed with great care and research 
from the latest authorities, and intended more particularly to 
facilitate a reference to the civil and military stations, with a 
4 amenempeetanen iprocal distances. One large sheet, lis. 3 
case, 1 
An INDEX to WYLD'S MAP of INDIA, containing the names 
of many thousand places, with their latitude and longitude. 
svo. 

Published by James Wyld, , Geographer to the Queen, Charing- 
cross East, four doors from Trafalgar-square, London. 


ORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, AND 
IN PREPARATION, BY MR. VAN VOORST: 


Mr. Gosse’s Canadian Naturalist. Post 8vo. with 
44 Illustrations. 12s. cloth. 








Mr. Newman’s History of British Ferns, with 


87 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


Mr. Beale’s History of the Sperm Whale, and 
Sketch of a South Sea Wh ing Voyage. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Dr. Bevan on the History, 


Physiology, and 
Management of the Honey Bee. 


12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Mr. Bowerbank’s Fossil Fruits and Seeds of the 


London Gag. Part I., with 423 Figures on 17 Copperplates, 
Royal 8vo. 1lés. 


Professor Jones's General Outline of the Animal 


Kingdom, and Manual al of Comparative Anatomy. Part X., with 
17 Ilustrations. 28. 6¢ 
2 vols. 


Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. 


&vo. with nearly 400 Illustrations, 2/. 8s. cloth. A Supplement to 
this Work, with 59 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
Professor Bell's History of British Reptiles, with 


more than 40 Illustrations. 8s. : 6d. cloth. 


Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Birds. 


with 11 Illustrations. 2s. 6d, 


Professor Bell's History of British Quadrupeds 


and Cetacea. 8vo. with 200 Illustrations, 28s. cloth. 


Mr. Miller’s Rural Sketches, with 23 Illustrations, 

Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. XII. 

Mr. Hewitson's British Zoology : coloured Illus 

trations of the Eggs of British Birds. 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 6/. 16s. 6d. cl. 
IN PREPARATION : . 

The Rev. R. T. Lowe’s History of the Fishes of 

Madeira. Part I., with Figur 


Part 18, 


Mr. Selby’s History of ‘British Forest Trees. Part L., 
with Figures. 


Mr. Forbes’s History of British Star-Fishes, 





Lanktree, with a Ogee Appendix and numerous Illus- 
trationson Wood. New edition, ismo, 3%. bound, 


Part I., with Figures. 
- Paternoster-row, May, 1840, 
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1. duo decimo, price nd cloth 
NEW ‘V OYAGE ROUND: A) “HE Ww ORLD; 
formin uM ol. 7 of * The Novels and Miscellaneous Works 
of, Daniel De 
* A Volume ‘monthly, until the Series is completed in 18 
Volume $s; each sold separately. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegz, 73, C heapside, 





Just published, in 12mo. price 9s. in hoards, 


DIGEST of HOOKER’S TREATISE on 
the LAWS of ECCLES) AS" zr ICAL POLITY. 
the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D. 

Of Christ Cotlenz, Cambridge ; Rector of Sotby and Martin; 
Head _ Master of Horncastle Grammar School; and 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's ( s Chure chyard, and Waterloo- place. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. boards, the 4th edition of 
PAR APHRASTIC TR ADESA TION of the 
; APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. With N 
By PHILIP_NICHOLAS SHU TTL k Wolk: r ‘H, D.D. 
Warden of New Colleze, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church: ard, aa Waterloo-place. 
Also, by the same Author, | 
1, Sermons on the Leading Principles and Prac- 
tie Duties of Christianity. 2 vols. svo. 1/. 4s. st 
- Not Tradition, but Scripture. 3rd edition, en- 
saphena 8vo. 4s. 
. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation w with Itself and_ ‘with Human Reason. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Published by Sherwood & Co, Paternoster-row 
r r my 
N ESSAY on “THE PROFESSION OF 
THE EDUCATOR.” Price 2s. 6d. 

“The author of the brochure before us, enters fully into the 
entire discussion, and submits a variety of views and arguments, 
evincing an honor urable sympathy with the position of teac hers, 
and an intimate acquaintance with their responsibilities. ""—Avlas. 

“It contains much that deserves the atiention of the public, 
particularly respecting the schools for the middle and upper 
classes of society dihenwum. 


BULLINGER ON THE SAC RAME NTS. 
Published this day, in 8vo. cloth boards, 7s, 6d 


Fer R SERMONS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By HENRY BULLINGER, 
Minister of the Church of Zurich. 
Reprinted from the ‘Tranelats ion of his Decapgs, as published 
by Authority in 1587. 

“These Sermons of Bullinger come recommended to us as 
expressive of the religious opinions of the Anglican (¢ nurch. 
For since the Decades were selected by competent ecclesiastic: 
authority as a ms nual fur preachers, they were by that act in- 
vested with the character of a churc he xpositic 1 of such points 
of Christian doctrine as are therein discussed.”’"—Prefuce. 

Cambridge : pints dat the University Press for T. Stevenson; 
and for J. W. Parker, London. 


ARLEY’S SCIEN TIFIC “LIBRAR Y, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics 
It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth | of er sex at public and 
private schools; to pe rsons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been dire cted in early life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are re nde red as familis ar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as px ple; the demonstr ations of propositions 
are made plain forthe 1 





1, and brief ior the memory ; and the 
Elements of exch Scicnee are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Le »Ssons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suilicie nt for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general P rinciples. By George 
Darley. A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d, cloth. 

Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
an th the Elements of Abstract Science are niliarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practicall various purposes 
of L ‘ife, with numer« ons Cuts ” " 

3. A System of Popu! Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and P’ -rogressious. ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. 2 oe emi of P opular Trigonometry, both Plane 

and Sy cal; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Aprlic ation of Algebra to Geometry. Second dition. 3s. 6d. 
clotl 

“ For students who only seck this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhay C1 ise yhich can he reat ee 
more advantase than D: 
—Library of Useful Knowledge 

T hog & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
Collee, 28, 8, U prer Gower-street. 


« 





new edit ion, eniarged, 
UC Libs’ t LE WE NTS: the First Six and the 

Fleve gore and Books, chiet fro n the Texts of 
Simson and Pi : with Corrections ¢ n Improved } ifth 
Book. Also Sup plement: Ary ae ti " 
Incommensurable Quanti 
the Quadrature of she © ieele, 
ments. By J. ! bY 


College. 


al 
» the Composition of Kati 
Together with Notes and Co 
G, Professor of Ma hemnati cs in Belfast 
considerably enlarze “dd, 
Jobu Souter, 131, Flee at re et. 


Oi whoa’ may be had, by the samie Author, 
1, Elements of Geometry, Svo. 8s. 
Elements of Algebra, 12mo. 6s. 
AK ey to ditto, by W. H. Spiller, Os. 
General Theory of Algebraical Equations, 9s. 
. Plane and Spherical Trig onometry, Gs. 
Mathematical Tables, 6s. 
On the Computation of Logarithms, 5s. 
Analytica 4 Geom¢ try—Conic Sections, 2nd edi- 
tion, Gs. € 
Analytical Geometry—Curves and Surfaces of 
the Second Orde or, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 
The Differential Calculus, 9s. 
The Integral Calculus, 9s, 
. Elements of Mechanics, 10s. 6d. 
A Lecture on the Study of Mathematies, 2s, 6d. 
A Catechism of Algebra, P: art I. 9a. 
A Catechism of Algebra, Part II. 9d, 





THE LIFE : AND ‘WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. Just completed. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 
. POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 
With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions, 


IV. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers, 


DELIVERED GRATIS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
To be continued Monthly, 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY: 


A Guide to Readers in the choice of New Books, with brief Descriptive 
and Critical Notices. 


ALSO, 

THE NEW LIBRARY TERMS, on which Families and Book Socie ties throughout Great Britain are supplied with the New Pub- 
lications for perusal, can now be obtained on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Monthly supplies, in proportion to the number of Members forming each society, are regularly’ forwarded ; and to meet the in- 
creasing demand for New Works, the Publishing resources of this extensive establishment are added to the Library. 

Country Librarians supplied with all the Modern Publications for perusal. Subscribers receive the Library Ci caler gratuitously. 








This day is published, post Svo. price 6s. 

r x : 
LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 
Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
3y the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 

The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 


HEBRON NAZARETH 

TIE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 

JERUSALEM JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 
BETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS, 


DAMASCUS 
BEYROUT 
BAALBEC 

MOUNT LEBANON 
JAFFA 


MOUNT CARMEL 
THE PLAIN OF SHARON 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 
Monuments of Egypt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


. From the British Magazine. 
“ This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
* Avaluable and indispensable accession to the library ofe ‘very biblical student. 
From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 


“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. Taylor's work was published in the ably-conducted journal, the Atheneum, 
in which his researches excite dl much and deserved attention. It is now corrected and enlarged, and is illustrated with one 
hundred well-cxecuted engravings on wood ; and it offers a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student.” 


CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES, Vot. II. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 
Series: for wt is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of England ? Has not the success 
of the one been the dete at of the other? Truth must be sought for by comparing the respective Histories as written by THE 
NATIONAL Historians. It is therefore proposed to translate and publish, at such prices as will oesae Chess within the reach 
of all classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY NATIONAL Historigs. Each Work will be complete in itself. 


Already published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By JOHN FROST, or Purtaperrntia. 
London: CHARLES TILT, Fleet-strect. 


NOWLAND'S LOT 1ON.—The reputation of | 
this elegant and fashionable Aapend dage of the TOILET, quantity. Twelve for One Shilling, at STOC KEN’S 
in sustaining a re ager ge A pure and ela state of the Skin, is | Quadrant (for the accommodation of his customers kN 
more imme dig ately and pleasingly pan nad ~d during the preva- | LOPES, of the Government pheno, ait corne Ts sec -ured with waler 
lence of unequal te mperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- | or small seal, eight dozen for 6 rcken’s Post~ ae writing 
ness, and Discolouration, are entirely removed and o bviated by pane rs :—Superfine Bath Post, 3 - per quire, or 5s. per ream; 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an anime ted tint of the ote Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6d. p the largest ond most ele- 
comple exion effectually secured and preserved. “Robt. Shaw, | gaunt assortment of Rarsiene ‘axes tilled: complete, from 5s. 64. 
London, ’ is engraved on the stamp. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Albums. Scrap B Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books. 
quarts, §s. 6¢. Sold by all respectable Perfomers and Medicine bound in velvet, &c.; Name-plate eleg antly engraved, and 100 
Senders ; of whom nmjuy be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for supe ertine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s, and 5s. 
the HAIR, price 3s. 0 be had at Stecken’s, 63, Quadrant, Regent-street. 
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In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
i ’ jy L r ‘ x f ™ NryN 
EUCLIDS ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY : 
With EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, 
Axp SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS FOR EXERCISE. 
ADAPTED FOR TIE USE CF SCIIOOLS, OR FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.’ 
« This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
the author has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks on Geometrical An: lysis in the Appen- 


dix are of great value; and the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to pupils and te achers.”—Athen@um. 
“Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Fuclid’s Elements, which for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to 
the wants of Jearners, cannot be easily surpassed....The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calculated to 
make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geometrical figures."—Dudlin University Magazine. 
It, 
Uniform with the * ELEMENTS,’ price 3s. 62. 


COOLEYS GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED: 
Or, a SUPPLEMENT to EUCLID. 
Berne a KEY vo true EXERCISES aprenvep ro tus ‘ ELEMENTS,’ 
For the Use of Teachers and Private Students, 


Upwards of 120 Propositions, deduced from ae First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by new 
diagrams. 


Iiy the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, 








‘The propositions form a Supplement to Euclid, and will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Ma athe matics.” Monthly Magazine. 


“Mr. Cooley's * Elements’ need se: arcely be referred to as a work of established reputation. This little volume is a 
Kev to the Exercises appended to it, and will be found useful to teachers as well as scholars....'The whole is a valuable 
addition to this branch of science, culated to save much perplexing toil, and to facilitate the prog cress of study.”— Atlas. 

Mr. Cooley deserves well of all teachers intcrested in promoting intellectual studies. His * Elements,” whieh the 
public Neto recently been put in possession of, must stamp him as a mathematician capable of simplifying h 
reasoning to the youthful student, without we: aaniee s his arguments. In the ‘Key to the Geometrical Exercises,’ the 
propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the plainest and neatest manner; so that the work ims ay justly claim 
(what it professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”"—Scholastic Journal. 
Ill, 


In fep. Svo. price 1s. 6d. 
COOLEY’S FIGURES OF EUCLID: 
Beinc ten DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE ‘ ELEMENTS, 
With the Enunciations, 
PRINTED SEPARATELY FOR THE USE OF SCHOLARS IN THE 


WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 
*,.* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














CLASS-ROOM. 





HE DAGUERREOTYPE; or, NATURE sin ‘AL AFFECTIONS and DEFORMITIES 
DELINEATED by HERSELF.—Her Majesty and Prince of LIMBS.—DR. SERNY, Col 

Albert having been graciously pleased to purchase some Spe- > Dr. Harrison, has in the Press, nd will publish in June, 
cimens produced by the Daguerréotype, and to express their te Di containing several e xtraordinary Cases of Spinal Affec- 
highest admiration of this wawee rful discovery, under such high | tions and De ‘formities of the Limbs, proving the mil ldne ss, and, 
recommendation CLAUDET HOUGHTON beg to announce at, at the same time the certain success of his ‘mode of treatment. 
that they have on hi = for Sale a collection of beautiful Spe- The Faculty and the Public may view many Casts of Defor- 
cimens, representing Vie of Paris, Rome, an d other Cities, s, and of their Cures, at Dr. Serney’s, 24, Ho'les-street, 
their Pablic Buildings, s, Fountains, one Monuments ; from Two to Three, exc ept s Sundays | and Mondays. s 
also Landscapes, Portraits from Nature, &e. PO FD wee cee ce ey ogee en rs 


from One to I jouer Gaines as and upwards, according to the perfec- Sroc KEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
tion of the proo 
“N.B. 


ES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
‘he, Daguerréotype being protected in this country oy strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6¢. Rosewood or Mahogany 
her Maj ajesty’s Royal Letters Patent, all apparatus — Pate > | Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
not bearing the above names, are infring ——s wy the I atent | se issors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
right, and their owners will be liable to < ac ti of samen es. shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only Is, 6d., with lock 
Direction—Claudet & Houghton, 89, High Holborn. and key. prosh Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
— r ry with three of the best brushes ad. Dressing C s, with 
HILOSOPHY OF THE GROWTH OF | Fiver itis, trom 0 te 50 guiness: Drewing Cases revaired 
HAIR.—It has been well observed by the most s: agacious | and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
philosophers, that in the simplest operations of every day life, | for ss. 6¢. Mahogar 1y or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
there is the same recurrence to first principles as in the mani- | 10, warranted, for 10s. 6¢. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
pulations of the chemist, or the calculations of the mathema- with lock ant xey. Despatch Boxes, in es or morocco. 
tician ;—why not, therefore, when engaged in the services of the | Travelling Writing Cases, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, lbs. 6d. 
toilette, employ a remedial agent on the strictest prine iples of | each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
the chemical art? Thus, those who_ hz car from a knowledge Riddle’s revolving Inksts ands, a Rid a s universal Penholders, 
st the 3 admirable propertine, of the celeb d Balin of ¢ ‘gg ee in gold or silver. Ten ag STOCKE x , Dre aie Cas anu- 
nown as Oldridge’s, for awhile syste mention it have | facturer,53, Quadrant, Re gentest. .he xt door to Swan & 
proinptly proved ito the dubious, ‘that a timely app i sae - .- 
fic remedy is productive of all the desired effects, a he NARPET, CAB INE ', and U PHOLSTE RY 
thi kening, invigorating, and restoring the lost hair, has proved WAREHOUSE, 293. “ape 205, HIGH HOLBORN. 
its advantas Families about to Saakhomea ted toinspect the above ee 
OLDRIDGE'S BALM canses_ Whiskers and Eyebrows to | Families ab ~ B ihe 
gtow, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first applica- ange ie h a, apn mt gone of a aus . F deve = - 
tion causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it pit pee ™ P TS The ke Fog most | 
from falling off. Abund: = of certificates of the first poe 1, splendid collec tion of new patterns jn the me tropolis, combining 
bility are shown by the Proprietors, C. & A. OLDRIDG > | durabili fat 
Wellington-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, and by most | Gurability of tabric and 





ague and Suecessor to che 

































































BINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISLAN, 
. ae > price. —CABINE U N SI oo VAR . 
>| wt, gr table per bottle. ot ». F _ i ‘his department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
oe, BEX P se tne ntti tne ment, affords facilities for e eg selection not equalled ‘by 

To Messrs. Rowland S§ Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. any house in tow BEDDING. Partie 





sar care 1s given to 
> ‘ o ensure every article weil , and free from taint.—UP- 
IR,—I take the liberty of addressing you a few HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
lines. Some years since a very intimate friend of mine had nays, worste ed, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tz ubbire ttes, mo- 
ase pos fit of illness, and when she began to recove 7 her Hair, ans . is exceeding ly large and well assorted, great atten- 
was beautiful, came off, leaving large patches all over the aving been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
After end various a = + or = exquisite designs 
our Oil was recommended, and she ered in rub- 7 rv en" o0 0% ” 
t i dai ily, using two bottles in four weeks, at the e nd of | LYON, HOTS« IN, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 
me her hair came again, and in a short time became na a ‘E'S NE > Tor 
More 'thic k and beautiful than before, and lost its ray! fault, a M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGI NAL 
certain degree of harshness. She continued to use the Macassar PATTERN of TOOT HBRUSH, made on the most 
Oil moderately up to the time I last saw her, and though most | scientific princip “le, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
of her family were very grey, she had not one grey hair, which | Faculty. Thiscelebrated Brush = search thoroughly into the 
she entirely attributed to the constant use of the Oi. T his ady | divisions of the Teeth, and wil » in the most effectual and 
Tecommended it to me. In consequence of head-aches and | extraordinary manner. Me tealfe epee Brushes are famous 
trials of mind, my hair began to turn grey; I pe -rsevered in the | for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
use of the Oil, and am happy to say it has quite redeemed m mouth. An improved ¢ Achecbouth, that cleans in a third part 
air.—You are at liberty to publish this letter if you please, wit of the usual time, and ine ~ able of injuring the finest nap. A 
iny initials only, an 1y one may have my name and address, | newly-invente d Brash for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
¥ going to your house.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brashes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
ROW 1 AND" S MACASSAR OIL prevents hair from falling off Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
stay hair to its original c olour; frees | bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
akes it beautifully soft and “curly. Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly 
6d., and 21s, per bottle. | opposite Hanover-square. , 


season 












































3s, 6d.—the next price is 74.~105, 6 





LECTROTYPE SEALS.—Fac-similes of Seals 
made by the Electrotype process, as sharp and perfect as 

the original, mounted as Desk Seals, and gilt, with ebony han- 
dles, from 5s, 6d.; with ivory handles, from 10s. 6d. Made from 


wax impressions he ¢ G. BARCLAY, Seal Engraver, 22, Gerrard- 
street, Soho 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES, with the new eyes 
e of increased size, are now in course of delivery to the 
trade. These needles work with greater freedom, and are more 
durable than any others. The new labelsto protect the public 
against imitation consist of a very beautiful set of designs of her 
Majesty and his Ro r- Highness Prince Albert in re bo 
relief, on a variety of colours, by the first artists of aT, 
The style is truly novel, oxtepnacty elegant, and very a y 
admired.—H. WALKER, 20, Maiden- lane, Wood-street. 


ROOKMAN and LANGDON’S ORIGINAL 
DRAWING PENCILS, 6d. eacu.—The Public are re- 
spectfully informed, that these superior Articles, manufactured 
on the principles which have acquired for them such extensive 
patronage, particularly during the last rirry YEARS, may 
proc uredof all re spectable stationers in London and the country, 
at the above mentioned price. The division into different de- 
Tees, of yo ada a »d to the various purposes to which 
Pencils are applied, an ropristely distinguished by letters 
marked at the end, viz. mai chard ), H H (engineering, very hard), 
H HH (ditto, extre pmely hard). oF B (hard and black), B (bl ack 
for a BI (very black for eittol. F (fine drawing middling 
degree), an inveation which seeded, in the first instance, 
from their house, though now wenive rsally adopted, is still con- 
tinued by them. B. and L. also make drawing Pencils, distri- 
buted (like their best Pencils) into seven degrees of pardners; 
these Pencils, which bear the words “SECOND QUALITY’ 
impressed on each, are sold at half the price of the Tere 
they are confidently recommended as very superior articles, 
being entirely free from those silicious, or rather adamantine 
particles which, unfortunately for reasons which cannot be ex- 
plained in the compass of an advertisement, it is now impossible 
entirely to avoid in the others, though, from the expensive 
nature of their production, they are nec essaril charged at a 
higher rate. To avoid spurious imitations, by the frequent oc- 
currence of which Brookman and Langdon, in common with all 
manufacturers of celebrated articles, have suilered considerably 
in reputation, purchasers are advise -d to make choice of the 
most respectable shops, and to be on their guard against articles 
offered as best drawing Pencils, at a reduced price. Pencils 
made to order, at any price.—Manufactory, 23, Great Russell- 


street, a” i London.—N.B. All communications by post 
to be  pre-paic 























IMPORTANT TO PERSONS IN IMPAIRED HEALTH, 
10 NEGRO SARSAFARILLA is admitted to 

es3 a oct riority over every other kind, and 

BATEN AN Sco i Tete PREPARATION is the article 
so strongly re bones A by Dr. Hancock in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Botanical Society, as the most effectual remedy 
for Scrofula, Scurvy, Erysipelas, Pimples, Blotches, Secondary 
symptoms, Bad habit of be y, and every Disease arising from 











impurit the Blood, and the long continued use of Mercury, 
Whent n at the Spring and Fall of the year as a constitutional 
medicin 


,it invigorates the system by imparting to it thathealth 
action of the vessels which is indicated by plumpness of the fles 
and freshness of the complexion.—As one proof amongst many 
of the eflicacy of Rio Negro Sarsa, the following is selected :— 
a Gentleman whose health had become impaired to such an 
extent that several eminent members of the Faculty had de- 
clared their inability to relieve him, and also their conviction 
that he could not survive many weeks, was, by taking the above 
Sarsaparilla for a short space of time, ¢ complete ly restored, and 
is now in the enjoyment of perfec t health.—One table-spoonful 
diluted in a glass of water, forms * Decoction of Sarsaparilla.” 

Sold in Bottles, price 7s. and 21s. each, by WILLIAM BATE- 
MAN, at the Warehouse, No. 85, Hatton-garden. 


t-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBE RL AIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE- PRESERV ING SPECTACL TES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recomens nded by most 
disting guished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
A pair of best Con ox Pe sole es, fitted to the purchaser's own 


+f 15 0 for Ladies 
+ 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
+. 015 © for Ladies 
- 016 6 for Gentlemen 
- 015 0 for Ladies 
+ 016 6 for Ge basemen 
+» 012 0 for Ladies 
















Ditto, Finest Blue Steel 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joi ats 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell F 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo ‘Horn - 0 7 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ... - 0 6 6 for Mechanics, 

The above are all glazed with ‘the c le: »arest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Contigts to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be use 

GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s. 6d. 
Country and Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles, Lette od to be P aid. A month's trial al- 
lowed, within whic r customers may exchange their purchases. 
MAKER oF IMPROV ED B: AROMETERS 

Supe rior 8-inch Wheel......0.++++ 

Ditto, R bennad y fat aid with Pearl 
Portable Pediment Barometer, whic ay 

to any part, without i injury, from 2/. Ss. to 
Most Improved Mountain meres ster 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. 
sroa 


























i-street, Bloomsb: hesg in 





pares E'S PATENT TABLE P IAN {OFORTES. 


—WILLIS & Co., ‘No. 75, Lower Grosve nor-street, (near 
Bond-street, oe sstly entreat the ave ors of the 
unepe ct the sple ndid ASSORT! y 
GRAND Pi ANOPORT ES which t 
them by M. PAPE, the celebr: 
‘These Instruments combine ¢ 
M. Pape, and for which he “n with first prize 
old medals from * La société d’ Encouragement pour l'industrie 
tionale,’ and * Le Jury d’ Exposition - +s Produits de I'Indus- 
trie.’ These improvements, and the advantages derived from 
them, are too nume we ge and important for the limits of an ad- 
= ttisement ; but they will be readily understood and anpre 
iated upon hearing and inspecting the instru me nts. The 
oes riority of their tone, the simplicity and strength of their 
mechanism, and the beauty and elegance of their forms and 
external appearance, render them well worthy of the high cha- 
racter they have established on both the Continent and in this 
country 
.B. J. Witits & Co. have been appointed sole Agents NT 
sale of M, PAPE'S TABLE P IANOFORTE S in LONDON 
poy for MOINAU'S MUSICAL LOO TABL! 
Subscription to the Musical Library, Two edee as per annum, 





Pi r spmeuete to 
‘of TABLE, OVAL, and 
& cently bee nD hak to 

ad Manufacturer at Paris. 

nts invented by 





























Just published, a New Edition of 
C. M. von Weber's ‘ Der Freischutz’ (the Beau- 
ties), with German and English Words, as now performing at 
the nce’s Theatre, containing Twelye of the most popular 





gs, Ducts, and Glees, price Ss, 6d, 





THE ATHENAUM 


[May 16 








13, Great Marlborough Street, May 16, 1840, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 


ALONG THE SHORES OF 
The Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean, 
Including a VOYAGE to the COAST of ARABIA, and a TOUR on the ISLAND of SOCOTRA. 
By J. R. WELLSTED, Esq. F.R.S. F.R.AS. &e. 


Author of ‘ Travels in Arabia.’ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


EMILY: OR, THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 


By MRS. MABERLY. 
3 vols. With a Portrait of Emily. (Just ready.) 


III, 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 


By LADY MORGAN. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


(Now ready.) 


**Lady Morgan has in these volumes undertaken to investigate one of the most important elements of social science—the position which woman should occupy, both in the order 
and progress of society. She has sought in the records of the past, guidance and direction for the future; she has subjected the pages of history to a vigorous moral analysis, testing 
their facts with the skill of a critic, and deducing results with the wisdom of a philosopher.”"—Athengum. 


IV. 


ERNESTINE; OR, THE CHILD OF MYSTERY. 
By A LADY of FASHION. 


3 vols. (Now ready.) 


THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND AND THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Tiustrations. (Now ready.) 


A SUMMER 


vi. 
IN BRITTANY. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


Vil. 


MEMOIRS OF BEETHOVEN. By HIS FRIEND, A. SCHINDLER. 


2 vols. with Portrait, &c. (Just ready.) 


Vill. 


THE BANKER-LORD: 
A Novet. 


3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
IX. 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS DASCHKAW, 
WRITTEN by HERSELF. 


With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and Distinguished Personages. 


Now first published from the originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, &e. 
(Now ready.) 
xX. 
PRECEPTS and PRACTICE. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author ef ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Hook, and numerous Illustrations by Paz. 
(Now ready.) 











XI. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: 
An Histroricat Romance. Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &e. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


XII. 


LIGHTS and SHADES of MILITARY LIFE. 
Edited by MAJOR-GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 

«This work brings before us so graphic a picture of life in the various vicissitudes of 
military experience, that it is possessed of a fascination which has rarely before been im 
parted to such subjects.”—AUdas. 

XIII. 


JACK ASHORE. 


By the Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘Outward Bound,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


“One of the author’s best novels.”—Atheneum. 
* An exceedingly clever book of the highest Marryat class.”—John Buil. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


— 








~ London: James Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday. 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,-Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & B 


at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 4, Wellington-street North, Strand, by J oun F RAN o1s ; andsoldby all 
radfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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